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PREFACE 


THE history of Blaise Pascal and his sister Jac- 
queline is one of drama, not less real because it be- 
longs in both cases to the realm of the spirit. 

Jacqueline was a nun of Port Royal, a convent 
which provided unending interest and gossip to 
the Paris of her day. Its memory has been kept alive 
by her brother’s Provincial Letters, a classic of 
French literature. 

The convent itself, a big, sprawling building 
hidden in a dark, snake-ridden valley about twenty 
miles from Paris, was occupied at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century by a few apathetic nuns. 
‘Then with the advent of a stern and strict abbess, 
a member of one of France’s greatest families, it 
sprang into sudden interest, which was deepened 
when charges of heresy were brought against it. 
The court feasted its jaded appetite delightedly 
on any snippets of news coming from this convent, 
in spite of the fact that both nuns and abbess de- 
sired only an austere and hidden life. 

A remarkable thing about the whole movement, 
which their lives started and which the name of 
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Port Royal covered, was the appeal its teaching 
made to youth, to youth of the highest quality. 
Blaise Pascal was twenty-two when he first fell 
under its spell; his sister Jacqueline was twenty. 
Jacqueline’s intelligence was above the ordinary, 
while the word “‘genius” can be applied to Blaise 
with absolute truth. He was one of the world’s 
greatest mathematicians and geometers, and he 
also takes rank among its great writers. Yet he owed 
much to his sister and was more profoundly in- 
fluenced by her than by anyone else. “Their hearts 
were ever as one heart,” their elder sister writes. 
“They knew what it was to love and to be loved in 
utter confidence each with the other abundantly 
content, never apprehensive of possible division.” 
A longing for truth was a passion in Pascal. It 
was the same with Jacqueline, and she thought to 
find it in the teaching of Port Royal. ‘Chat teach- 
ing, however, had an element of peril in it, and 
the convent and the whole movement connected 
jwith it were doomed to tragedy. In that tragedy 
Jacqueline was caught, for she belonged com- 
pletely to Port Royal, which remained stubbornly 
refractory to the teaching authority of the Church. | 
But not so her brother. He, with a wider, freer, 
more piercing vision, found truth at last outside, 
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though he reached it only by Port Royal in loyal 
submission to the Holy See. 

Jacqueline was thirty-six when she died, and 
Blaise was thirty-eight. He was young, popular; a 
European fame was his. Yet death came to him as a 
wonderful release because of his bodily suffering, 
so great that it was scarcely bearable. Yet he bore 
it uncomplainingly, whimsically, and trium- 
phantly because of the peace which his discovery 
of truth, won at immense cost, had brought him. 

‘The whole world has heard of him. Numerous 
books have been written about him, and many 
remain to be written; but few have been written 
of Jacqueline. There is no English life of her. Yet 
she deserves to be remembered: if for no other 
reason, because of her influence on her brother. 

The close of her life was marked by none of that 
strange triumph which marked his. Yet her search 
for truth was as ceaseless as his was and her sin- 
cerity as piercing. And now today, when a similar 
quest for truth is being made by many, it has 
seemed fitting to revive the memory of a brother 
and sister of three hundred years ago who lived and 
suffered and who found, at least in the case of 
Pascal, a pathway from their sufferings. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
Princeton Theological Seminary Library 


https://archive.org/details/pascalhissisterjO0wood 
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Chapter I 
AUVERGNE AND PARIS 


A STEEP, rugged town in the south of France, 
Clermont-Ferrand, the capital of Auvergne, was 
the birthplace of Blaise and Jacqueline Pascal. 
The south of France suggests warmth and sun- 
shine, and rich, luxuriant scenery; but the win- 
dows of the Pascal home looked out toward a bleak, 
volcanic country, wild and wind-swept, piercingly 
cold in winter, unbearably hot in summer. The 
peasants, wild like their country and quite illit- 
erate, were steeped in sorcery, in dark legends and 
still darker spells, which would be whispered over 
smoldering peat fires or out on the wide stretching 
plain below. All sorts of hidden forces were in that 
land, and some of those forces the Pascal family, 
for all their logic and reasoning, possessed; but of 
physical force they had little. 

Madame Pascal died when little more than a girl, 
and though her elder daughter Gilberte, then a 
child of six, was strong, Blaise, her precocious only 
son, would never be anything but ailing, while the 
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dark-haired, grave-eyed baby Jacqueline, whom all 
seemed to love from the first, was delicate, too. She 
was born on October 5, 1625, and her mother died 
soon after. 

Monsieur Pascal, however, in contrast to his 
children, had a certain measure of robustness, and 
he was practical. This was as well, for following 
the death of his beloved wife, he announced 
to his numerous female relations, all eager to offer 
sympathy and help, that he himself would take 
over the sole care of his family. Astonishment was 
expressed, criticism was made; but Monsieur 
Pascal, strong and tempestuous and always uncon- 
ventional, paid no heed to either, and devoted 
himself to his self-imposed task more completely 
as each year passed by. 

He was a man of considerable ability and had 
been a lawyer of note. Now he was a judge and was 
well known as such and respected throughout the 
countryside. His family was old, and he was rich. 
He was highly educated, but no great reader, his 
favorite pastime being the study of mathematics. 
All his spare time was spent in pouring over 
problems which that science offered. ‘The sharp 
reasoning which he brought to bear on it com- 
municated itself to his children, who lived in close 
companionship with him. 
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He realized early that his son’s intelligence was 
beyond the ordinary, and with a wisdom far ahead 
of his age, he sought to hold him back rather than 
to urge him on. ‘The child was the most delicate of 
the family. His health, indeed, gave cause at times 
for the gravest anxiety. Distressing symptoms, 
which had their root in an obscure form of tuber- 
culosis, were continually manifesting themselves. 
These baffled all the doctors called in to attend 
him. | 

When a mere baby he had been given up for 
dead and then had recovered by means which had 
in them a touch of the sinister. An old woman near 
by with a reputation for witchcraft, no unusual 
reputation in that neighborhood, suddenly con- 
fessed to having laid a spell upon the child, and it 
was inevitable, she said, that he must die. ““What!”’ 
cried Monsieur Pascal. ““You say my only son must 
die?’ ‘To which the old woman replied that there 
was no help for it unless someone could be found 
to lay down his life for him. “Better let the baby 
die than take a life,” was Monsieur Pascal’s answer. 
“She then said,” the contemporary narrative con- 
tinues, “‘that the life of a beast would serve her 
turn.” Upon which Monsieur Pascal, casting aside 
in the extremity of his distress all logic and reason- 
ing and ready, as is always the case, to catch at any 
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straw, witchcraft, sorcery, whatever it might be, 
offered his horse. But instead she took a cat that 
was in the room and threw it out of the window. 
Though it fell but a matter of six feet, it reached 
the ground stone dead; and thereafter the little boy 
recovered. | 

Yet a queer sort of spell seems always to have re- 
mained upon him. He was to belong, as he grew up, 
to a generation which boasted some of the greatest 
names of history and he would take his place among 
them, but would stand apart from all of them. 
Austere, suffering, remote, yet full of subtle, abid- 
ing charm, he would live in the world while he 
would never be of it. 

His charm he shared to a large degree with Jac- 
queline, who, once her babyhood was passed, be- 
came his close companion. For she was highly in- 
telligent too, with a quick, unexpected wit and a 
gift for sympathy. Gilberte was clever also. Life 
was passed vividly in the Pascal nursery, which 
Monsieur Pascal, himself always bursting with vi- 
tality, so often visited. He was certainly wise to 
offer his children the simplest education, and Jac- 
queline could not even read when at the age of five 
she experienced the first great change of her life. 
She and Blaise and Gilberte were moved then from 
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the wild, mysterious country of the Auvergne to 
the gay, scintillating atmosphere of Paris. 

Monsieur Pascal’s reasons for the move were 
many, and not least of these was the children’s 
health. The milder air of Paris would be better for 
them than the extremes of climate which Clermont- 
Ferrand offered. Toward the end of 1631 the little 
family moved northward. 

‘The capital provided then as always the center 
of French life and thought. It was much smaller 
then than it is now, and the artistic, scientific, so- 
cial, and religious sides of that life were linked 
closely together, and were also closely connected 
with that of the court, a court which was already 
dominated by the mighty figure of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. He had assumed control some years before, 
and King Louis XIII was now no more than a 
puppet in his hands. ‘The Queen, Anne of Austria, 
childless since her marriage sixteen years before, 
counted for little in the country. But she was beau- 
tiful, gay, and very extravagant; and the court, fol- 
lowing her example, was gay and extravagant also. 
The Pascal family, however, touched it little, al- 
though their origin was noble enough to give them 
the entree, had they so chosen. ‘They belonged 
rather to the intellectual life of the city, and Mon- 
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sieur Pascal was quickly admitted to a circle of 
scientists whose interests were similar to his own. 

Life then became of absorbing interest to him, 
for the moment was a great one in the history of 
science. Galileo, at the height of his fame, was prov- 
ing himself one of the most daring and original of 
investigators. For, turning aside from the study of 
pure mathematics, he had embarked upon the sea 
of experiment; leaving his study for his workshop, 
he began “‘to fumble about with weighing machines 
and blow pipes, just like any common workman.” 
Epoch-making discoveries had resulted and, as news 
of them filtered through to Paris, one sensation 
after another was provided. Monsieur Pascal could 
not always veil his excitement, and the quick and 
intuitive Blaise was sometimes excited almost be- 
yond control, since mathematics was to him already 
what notes are to the musician or colors to the 
artist. 

His whole conversation was about these subjects 
as he trotted by his father’s side when the two went 
out together, as they sat at meals, as the judge 
settled down in the schoolroom to give his uncon- 
ventional lessons. Blaise was always inquiring, al- 
ways wanting to get at the heart of things. Why? 
Why? ‘That word, which can become so wearisome 
from childish lips, was on his more often than any 
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other. Why should a plate ring when tapped by a 
knife, then leave off ringing at a touch? Sound, 
_what a puzzling thing it was! He would make ex- 
periments with it, and soon these experiments and 
the resulting conclusions were embodied in an 
essay which won much praise from competent 
critics. 

Monsieur Pascal, however, discouraged such 
pastimes. Latin and Greek must be mastered be- 
fore these fascinating scientific experiments could 
be indulged in, and books on geometry, which the 
boy was hungering after, were hidden from him. 
But so marvelous was that young mind that he had 
begun at the age of twelve to work out a geometrical 
system of his own, so reasonable and so accurate 
that his admiring elder sister could write that he 
had “‘re-invented mathematics afresh.’ His father 
gave up the fight. Books, hitherto hidden from him, 
were unlocked, and Euclid became his favorite 
playtime study. 

Jacqueline’s education, meanwhile, was develop- 
ing along quite different lines. ‘The words “why? 
why?” were seldom on her lips. She just lived in the 
moment, a happy, merry little thing, not caring 
that she could not read and had no understanding 
at all of the squares and circles and tiny figures 
which her brother delighted to pour over. And her 
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ignorance did not matter since she sometimes ar- 
rived at correct conclusions even before her 
brother. He must often have found her quickness 
irritating, and still more irritating the sound, prac- 
tical good sense of his elder sister. Blaise might be 
a little wonder to his father’s scientific friends, but 
to his sisters he was a funny, delicate, self-centered 
boy. Yet all three loved one another, and a healthy 
atmosphere reigned in the schoolroom of Monsieur 
Pascal’s large, luxurious Paris house. 

It was a hospitable house, and Jacqueline seems 
to have been the most popular of the children with 
the many visitors who came to it. She was sé much 
beloved, we are told, that she was scarcely ever at 
home. Gilberte had been entrusted with teaching 
her to read, but the child proved so averse to learn- 
ing that the task was difficult. ‘Then at last one day: 
‘‘T was reading aloud some verses,’’ Gilberte writes, 
“and the rhythm of them pleased my sister so much 
that she said to me: ‘If you want me to learn to 
read, then teach me from a book of verse.’ . . . I 
was surprised at that, for I did not think a child of 
her age could distinguish between prose and verse; 
but I did as she asked me to do, and thus little by 
little she learned to read. From this time also she 
always spoke in verse. She could say quantities by 
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heart, for she had an excellent memory. She asked 
me to teach her the rules of poetry, and at the age 
of eight she was composing verses, which were not 
at all bad.” 

‘Then at the age of eleven she suddenly blos- 
somed forth as a playwright. Her father and her 
sister being obliged to go to Auvergne, she was left 
in Paris as guest at the home of two of her friends. 
These three little girls, finding themselves alone 
and not wishing to be idle, decided to make up a 
comedy. The subject and all the verses were com- 
posed by them without any aid even though the 
play was divided into five acts and many scenes. 
They played in it on two occasions, together with 
a number of other actors whom they chose, and the 
performance was the talk of Paris for a long time. 

Such was Jacqueline Pascal’s somewhat unusual 
childhood. It was one of much freedom and great 
happiness, the strongest influences in it a brilliant 
father, a kind, practical elder sister, and a brother 
who was already regarded as something of a genius, 
Blaise was now his father’s close companion. ‘The 
two attended many scientific gatherings, which 
would be held at the houses of private individuals 
and there this child of thirteen would come in con- 
tact with the most acute brains of the day and would 
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take part without any shyness in the discussions 
which were held. And all who heard him wondered 
at him, we are told. 

Soon his fame reached even to the ears of the 
Cardinal, while Jacqueline’s fame was also reach- 
ing out beyond her circle, and all because of her 
verses, which seem to modern ears most valueless. 
Her friends, however, regarded them as wonderful, 
and they would be written out and handed round 
to an ever-widening circle of admiring readers. 
Then in 1638 the little girl achieved through them 
a fame greater even than any her brother had 
touched. f 

It had become by this time her practice to com- 
memorate in rhyme every public event which she 
heard about, and when news was whispered 
through Paris that the Queen, childless for so many 
years, was at last to have a baby, twelve-year-old 
Jacqueline was immediately inspired to take up her 
pen and write of the approaching event. And the 
verses which then flowed from her were considered 
to be so fine that arrangements were at once made 
for her to present them to the Queen. The Queen, 
staying out at St. Germaine, was as much impressed 
with them as everybody else was, and the child be- 
came a frequent visitor to the court. “There she 
was continually caressed,” her sister tells us, “by 
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the King, the Queen, by Mademoiselle, and by all 
who saw her.” ‘This somewhat dazzling experience 
the little girl took with surprising naturalness. It 
seems to have made small difference to her and she 
continued to take delight in her usual childish 
games and particularly in her dolls. Each day she 
was becoming more and more her father’s idol, 
while Blaise and Gilberte loved her hardly less. 

But this year, 1638, which had opened so trium- 
phantly, was to bring to the three children the first 
sorrow Of their lives. Their father, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Cardinal regarding a ques- 
tion of public finance, was forced to flee from the 
capital, and the children were left behind under 
the care of an old nurse. ‘The big house must have 
seemed lifeless to them without their father’s pres- 
ence, and further sorrow was in store for them 
when a few months later Jacqueline fell ill of small- 
pox. News of her illness reached Monsieur Pascal 
in his hiding place and, braving all personal dan- 
ger, he returned in secret to his home, where he 
remained watching day and night by the child’s 
side. 

She recovered, but that scourge of the seven- 
teenth century had marred something of the fine- 
ness of her beauty. Her natural gaiety, however, 
was so strong that it could even triumph over such 
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a loss, and we find her presently sitting up in bed to 
write verses descriptive of her illness. And what 
verses they were! 


“Creator of the universe, 
Inspire me with mighty verse.” 


Such are the opening lines of a poem which con- 
tinues through several stanzas in which the child 
describes herself as ‘‘the most wretched of worms, 
possessor of a body more fragile than glass,’’ which 
but for almighty intervention would have been cut 
off in “its beautiful April.’’ Her mirror shows her 
the marks which her illness has left behind, but she 
will take them as gifts of God to guard her inno- 
cence. And all of this Jacqueline and her friends 
took as seriously as a rhymed prayer which she had 
written a few months previously thanking God for 
the wonderful gift of poesy which He had entrusted 
to her. For, as she is quick to acknowledge, she is 
indebted only to Him for it. 

‘The child being well enough now to resume her 
pen, Monsieur Pascal returned to his hiding place 
and the Pascal children were left once more to 
themselves. It seemed as if their father’s exile might 
continue indefinitely when the spring brought 
with it a ray of hope. 

A request came from Richelieu’s niece, the 
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beautiful Duchess d’Aiguillon, for Jacqueline to 
take part in a children’s play to be performed at 
the Cardinal’s house; perhaps some sort of contact 
might be made through it with the great man. Jac- 
queline was all agog. Her part was quickly learned, 
and she acted so well when the day of the perform- 
ance came that her audience was completely 
swept away. Her acting really does seem to have 
been remarkable, and she was described as “‘the best 
actress in the piece.’ She was now thirteen, but so 
small that she looked no more than eight. People 
were intensely moved as she rushed on to the stage 
and stood there quite still, aghast and frightened, 
as though dumbfounded by bad news; or when she 
wept her heart out at another point, lamenting her 
misfortune. 

‘The performance over, she mingled with the 
audience. Espying the Cardinal, for whom alone 
she had been acting, she at once ran up to him. 
Pleased by the action and won by the child’s charm, 
which must have been irresistible, he bent down 
and kissed her, upon which she broke into verse. 
But the verse on this occasion was quite simple, 
being just a plea for the return of her father. ‘The 
Cardinal, who had now lifted her in his arms, re- 
plied: “I grant you all that you have asked. Write 
and tell your father that he may return.” But Jac- 
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queline’s triumph was not yet complete. ‘The Car- 
dinal had hardly finished speaking before the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon interposed a further word in 
Monsieur Pascal’s favor, while commenting also 
on the marvelous intelligence of Blaise. Richelieu, 
caught thus between two fires, unbent yet more. 
‘Tell your father,” he said to Jacqueline, “that he 
must come and see me as soon as he returns.” 

All this Jacqueline chronicled in a long letter 
which she wrote to Monsieur Pascal the next day, 
and so vivid is her description that the whole eve- 
ning lives for us again—this party of so many years 
ago, the limelight falling so brilliantly on her, the 
Cardinal, and the Duchess. Presently Gilberte and 
Blaise are standing in it too, until all three went 
off to what Jacqueline describes as a “magnificent 
collation,’’ consisting of fresh fruit and dried fruit, 
and quantities of lemonade of which the child par- 
took, while receiving at the same time “unbelieva- 
ble caresses and praise.” ‘For myself,” she ends her 
letter, “I feel extremely happy to have helped to 
bring about something which must give you satis- 
faction. ‘That has always been the intense desire of 
your very humble and very obedient daughter and 
servant. From Paris this 4th of April, 1630.” 

The news which this letter contained brought 
Monsieur Pascal back to Paris posthaste. He inter- 
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viewed Richelieu and received a new appointment 
from him not long after. It was lucrative and car- 
ried with it much power; but it was hardly envia- 
ble, for it meant not only that he must leave Paris, 
but the work also was singularly unattractive. He 
was to be a sort of glorified taxgatherer in Rouen, 
where those in charge of the local taxation were in- 

clined to be too lenient toward an already disgrace- 
- fully overtaxed community. It was to be his work, 
and that of others like him, to see that such leniency 
was ended, for Richelieu wanted money and would 
stop at nothing to procure it. 

So at the beginning of 1640 the Pascal family 
once more packed their belongings and traveled 
northward to a city which none of them knew at 
all, but where many momentous events awaited 
them. 
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Chapter fF 
LIFE IN A PROVINCIAL TOWN _ 


ROUEN was at this time in a state of turbulence ow- 
ing chiefly to the heavy taxation that was being im- 
posed on its citizens and on the people round. A 
fierce revolt, known as The Revolt of the Bare- 
footed, had lately been quelled, and a newly de- 
vised tax on dyers had roused the citizens to so 
ereat a pitch of fury that, during the August before 
the arrival of the Pascals, the King’s officer had 
been killed and the taxgatherer’s house burnt 
down. Such conduct brought swift reprisal from 
Richelieu, and these reprisals had not ceased even 
by the following January when Monsieur Pascal 
reached the city. Executions followed his arrival, 
and many of the civil rights of the city were taken 
from it. It was thus in an atmosphere of great un- 
rest that he settled into his new home. Sorrowfully 
his mind wandered often to Paris, where his house 
still stood open to receive him should he wish to 
return at any time. 
16 
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But, although hostility on account of the un- 
popular nature of his work greeted him from the 
townspeople of Rouen, there was only the warmest 
welcome for him from those who represented its 
intellectual life. And that life was strong. It was 
said to be even stronger than at Paris, and in a 
short while the Pascal family found themselves at 
the very heart of it. 

The house which Monsieur Pascal chose was 
picturesque and situated not far from that occupied 
by Rouen’s most famous son, Pierre Corneille, poet 
and playwright. A man of thirty-three, he was al- 
ready known all over France and he did not fail, 
as Gilberte tells us, to welcome the newcomers. 
The lovely little Jacqueline was of course intro- 
duced to him at once, for was she not a poet, too? 
‘The bundles of her poems were handed to him, and 
he read them with a delight which is surprising. In 
fact, like all those who had read them in Paris, he 
was “ravished” by them, and at once demanded 
that the child should be allowed to enter for a prize 
for poetry given yearly at Rouen. Gravely and seri- 
ously Jacqueline accepted the invitation and sat 
down to write her verses, which received the prize. 
The gathering at which they were presently read 
aloud was a grand one, a prince was presiding; yet 
when Jacqueline’s name was called as prize winner, 
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no little girl rose in answer. She was not there, so 
the great Corneille stood up instead and replied in 
verse for the young absent muse, as he called her. 

The limelight was shining on her as brightly as 
it had shone in Paris, and was shining with equal 
brilliance upon her brother, who had lately written 
a pamphlet on conic sections, which had won praise 
from the greatest mathematicians of the day. ‘The 
family was certainly an acquisition. Fer Gilberte 
also, although not so brilliant, was pretty and most 
charming, while Monsieur Pascal was winning 
laurels from all sides because of his wise and just 
administration. And was he not, moreover, a 
widower, anda handsome one at that? 

He saw little, however, of the social life of the 
town during his first months in it, for the work he 
found awaiting him was colossal and became at last 
so overwhelming that he could not manage it alone. 
He was obliged to seek help from someone, and his 
choice fell upon his son. No choice could have been 
better, for nobody else was more competent to 
provide such help, the work being mostly con- 
cerned with figures. 

Monsieur Pascal ruled now a district comprising 
1,800 townships, and the taxation of all the inhabi- 
tants of these had to be correctly assessed. ‘The local 
officials were of little help. ‘The work was unpopu- 
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lar. Its difficulty was not lessened by the fact that 
many account books had been lost and that inac- 
curate returns confronted him. “I have not been 
able to get to bed till two o’clock in the morning 
for the last four months,” he wrote in the following 
spring. ‘Then it was that Blaise was pressed into his 
service, and not unwillingly so. For the very dif- 
ficulty of the work, which would have daunted 
others, he found stimulating, and plunging with- 
out delay into the tangle he found awaiting him, he 
was presently producing order out of the chaos 
round. 

But he was more than a clever accountant; he 
was a mathematician and a creative one. Now as 
he was faced with the mass of figures which his 
father laid before him, he began to wonder whether 
he could not devise a quicker method than the 
usual one of handling them. ‘The idea, once it was 
conceived, grew quickly in his fertile mind, until 
at length a solution of the problem came to him 
and he started to make experiments. An adding 
machine. Something that would perform the four 
rules of arithmetic by necessary movements inde- 
pendent of the operator’s will, and as simply as was 
possible to nature. Although this idea was not 
wholly original, all previous experiments had been 
clumsy. His subtle brain and sensitive fingers, how- 
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ever, would produce something practical. Yet the 
task was difficult, and only one who had command 
of riches could have attempted it. A forge and metal 
must be procured, also workmen, and the igno- 
rance and carelessness of the last drove the impa- 
tient young inventor nearly mad. One machine 
after another was made and then destroyed and 
several years passed before the boy was satisfied. At 
length the final model, ancestor of the calculat- 
ing machine of today, was taken to Paris for exhi- 
bition. 

Thus Blaise led his strange yet satisfying life 
through all these years of adolescence, a life which 
was unnatural, judged by ordinary standards, for 
it was very solitary. He knew no other boys; he was 
too delicate to play games. People had no interest 
for him, nor yet books unless they were concerned 
with science. His sisters alone gave him the balance 
that he needed, for Monsieur Pascal, engrossed in 
his work as he had never been before, had little 
time for him. 

‘The boy could not share the details of his ex- 
periments with Jacqueline or Gilberte; but he 
could share his disappointments and his triumphs 
with them, and, fond though they were of him now 
as ever, they did not spoil him. ‘They, rather than 
he or his father, were the rulers of the house. 
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He was an egotist; so was Jacqueline. Gilberte, 
who was to achieve no fame, was the most selfless of 
the three. She was kind and gentle and so normal 
that one wonders sometimes what were her real 
thoughts as she passed from her brother’s workshop 
to her little sister’s room. For if Blaise’s boyhood 
was strange, equally so was Jacqueline’s girlhood. 

Her absorption in her poetry was almost as great 
as his in mathematics, and during the rare moments 
when she turned from verse-making, it was to be- 
take herself to dolls. “Although fifteen years old,” 
Gilberte writes, “‘she liked nothing so much as to 
play with her dolls. We used to rebuke her for this, 
but all in vain. She liked them better than the finest 
company in the town.” A surprising taste for one 
who possessed so much charm, and a beauty which 
even smallpox had scarcely marred. Everyone 
looked up at her when she entered a room; and a 
little murmur always greeted her first appearance. 
A hush would follow as all waited for her to say 
something delightful. ‘This sort of adulation had 
always been hers. Everything she did seemed to suc- 
ceed: she simply did not know what failure was. Yet 
her head was never turned. She took praise only 
with the sweetest indifference. 

But the picture thus painted is less attractive to 
us than it so obviously was to her sister. We see the 
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child strong, secure, insensitive, as she writes her 
facile little verses with none of the agony and heart- 
searching of the true artist which she never was. 
She was self-centered. Her real world was within 
her, and over it she reigned supreme with her rows 
of silent dolls to listen to her poetic outpourings, 
which had as much relation to reality as the dolls 
had to humanity. | 

God held a certain place in that world, but He 
was shadowy, something of a puppet. He figures in 
her rhymes as “‘perfect author of earth and sea” 
and a few other things besides. She will fly to His 
altars, she informs us, from “the designs of cruel 
demons and from the terrors of growling thunder.” 
Then, grown tired of the Deity, her verse turns 
lightly to the Queen, who has become Regent fol- 
lowing the death of the King, after which she seeks 
to bring comfort in a number of stanzas to a girl 
whose love for a young man is unreturned, then to 
another who has lost her Huguenot lover. No sub- 
ject comes amiss to her pen, and her pen is seldom 
idle. Small wonder that Blaise, the mathematician 
and the realist, conceived now and forever a dis- 
like for poetry amounting almost to hatred. “The 
essence of affectation and unreality,” so he has de- 
scribed it. ‘‘People talk of poetical beauty, but never 
of geometrical or of medical beauty.” Because of 
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the exaggerations of his odd little sister, a world of 
beauty was forever shut away from him. 

Yet the two cared for each other. ‘There was al- 
ways between them that close link which often 
unites brother and sister. It exists indefinably, 
a sort of mingling of sympathy and of under- 
standing which has no need for words. ‘Their at- 
titude toward many things was the same, and they 
felt the same about religion, it being to both of 
them a merely formal thing, not touching either in 
the least. Indeed, Jacqueline had for it only a cer- 
tain vague contempt, even aversion, believing as 
she did that it taught one to practice things which 
no reasoning mind could accept. Blaise, more sensi- 
tive and possessing something of the humility which 
she lacked, looked upon religion less arrogantly, 
though there was nothing as yet to indicate the 
overwhelming force it was to become to him later. 

For two years the family lived thus at Rouen un- 
til early in 1641 when a young kinsman, Florin 
Périer, arrived to stay with them. He came from 
Auvergne. He was clever, attractive, twenty-six 
years old, and straightway fell in love with Gilberte. 
‘The two were married in the June following. As 
the Pascals’s house was large, they did not set up a 
separate establishment, but continued to live in 
it, and there in due course a boy was born, named 
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Stephen after his grandfather. This child, fascinat- 
ing as all the Pascals were, was from the first par- 
ticularly beloved by Blaise. A strong link, which 
erew stronger as the years passed by, was quickly 
forged between them, and the happiness of the 
whole house was increased. 

We know nothing of Jacqueline’s reactions 
toward her little nephew, but she was seventeen 
when he was born, therefore a young woman, and 
a most attractive one. Several proposals of marriage 
were made to her through these ensuing years, but 
she refused them all without the smallest heart- 
burnings. Pleasantly and gaily she went upon her 
way with little to disturb her happiness or peace of 
mind. But suddenly, three months after her twenty- 
first birthday, something did occur which was to 
have most upsetting consequences. 

January of 1646 ushered in a spell of intense cold. 
Rivers and lakes were frozen; ice was everywhere. 
But Monsieur Pascal, hardiest of men, never paid 
any heed to weather and started forth as usual from 
his house one morning only to fall almost at once 
upon a frost-bound street near by. He was brought 
back to the house seriously injured. His thighbone, 
in fact, was broken; he lay for many days helpless 
and in great pain. The enforced inaction was nearly 
unendurable to one of his nature. As the doctors 
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held out little hope of his recovery, he turned, as 
once before when Blaise was ill, to the unorthodox. 

At that time there were in Rouen two men, who 
practiced a kind of manipulation, which had pro- 
duced excellent results. Monsieur Pascal called 
them to his bedside and was soon satisfied that they 
were not the quacks which their enemies would 
like others to think them. He was so much im- 
pressed with them that after a little while he asked 
them to come and live in his house and give him 
treatments there. ‘(his they were delighted to do. 
‘They were very intelligent and as remarkable in 
their way as this family of which they now found 
themselves a part. ‘They were in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, each being owner of a small estate out- 
side Rouen; but they had chosen to devote their 
lives and the gift they possessed to the service of the 
poor, the guiding motive of their conduct being re- 
ligion. It was a religion rather different from any 
that the Pascal family had ever touched and was 
connected with a large convent near Paris called 
Port Royal. The Pascals had perhaps never heard 
of it, but the two manipulators were full of it, and 
many others in Rouen, it seemed, were full of it 
too. In fact, there was quite a Port Royal cult in 
the town at the moment. 

‘The convent was ruled by a certain Mother An- 
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gélique, but the people of whom the two manipu- 
Jators spoke most often were her brother, Antoine 
Arnauld, and the Abbé de St. Cyran, who had been 
confessor to the convent. ‘he latter might almost 
be said to have started a new movement in the 
Church, and one which possessed the strangest 
spell for all who came in contact with it. Blaise lis- 
tened to the two men as they discoursed about it, 
skeptical at first, then with growing sympathy. Re- 
ligion had meant so httle to him before, but now 
he started to question, and the two men could an- 
swer him. Then he started to read, and all he read 
interested him so much that he turned, at length, 
to Jacqueline to enlist her interest also. Port Royal. 
What did it really stand for? Soon books by St. 
Cyran and Arnauld were lying everywhere about 
the house, while the hitherto unknown convent in 
Paris had become a daily topic of conversation. 
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‘THE convent, which gave its name to the move- 
ment, came into prominence first during the spring 
of 1608, seventeen years before Jacqueline’s birth, 
when Mother Angélique, abbess of Port Royal, re- 
ceived what has been described as her ‘“‘awaken- 
ing.” 

She was member of a well-known, much re- 
spected, and highly intellectual family, the Ar- 
naulds, who, like the Pascals, came from Auvergne. 
Her father was a lawyer, astute and clever and very 
worldly. Her mother, who bore him twenty chil- 
dren, was gentle and devout. Of that patriarchal 
family only ten survived, and most of them would 
leave a mark upon the life of Paris. ‘The family 
boasted a definite Huguenot strain. They were 
fighters more than mystics, impatient of control, 
self-confident, always something of a law unto 
themselves. 

Six of Monsieur Arnauld’s surviving children 
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were girls, and he decided that two of them should 
become nuns. His choice fell upon the second and 
the third, Jacqueline and Agnes. As he had con- 
siderable influence at court, it was easy for him to 
arrange that the two little girls should each be pre- 
sented with a convent over which they would rule 
as soon as might be. Jacqueline was eight when she 
was appointed to Port Royal, a convent outside 
Paris, now fallen into decay. She was nine when 
she was clothed as a novice; her profession as a nun 
followed a year later. She was eleven when she was 
solemnly installed Abbess of Port Royal on Mich- 
aelmas Day, 1602. She made her first Communion 
then and changed her name to Angélique. 

But the law of the Church forbade the accept- 
ance of religious vows made by a mere child. Her 
appointment as abbess was procured by a falsifi- 
cation of her age as set forth in the petition, which 
called her, “Angélique Arnauld, a nun of seven- 
teen years.” 

Port Royal lay twenty miles from Paris in a 
lonely district. The building was rambling, cold 
and damp, and must have seemed most desolate to 
the unhappy girl. There was a courtyard, cloisters, 
and a garden; but the garden was little more than 
a swamp, while beyond were tree-covered hills 
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surrounding the whole building, which lay like the 
bottom of a cup beneath them. Occupying this 
_large building were twelve nuns. “‘I was wide awake 
and wild, more than can be conceived. I cared only 
to play and converse and amuse myself. All the ob- 
servances of religion were distasteful to me, since 
my heart was not upon piety.’ 

But at the age of nineteen she obtained from 
the Holy See pardon for the deception at the time 
of her entering the convent and she now renewed 
her religious vows, being more than the age re- 
quired by the canon law. 

‘Then the awakening came “in the twilight of a 
long spring evening” of 1608 when a Capuchin 
friar, a young man of by no means blameless life, 
arrived to preach a sermon in the convent chapel. 
“I was very glad,” Angélique writes, “for I always 
liked to hear preaching.” A species of conversion 
took place then in the stall where she was sitting. 
‘The twelve nuns slumbered peacefully around her, 
but she was wide awake and from that moment not 
only was her life completely changed, but a process 
was begun which was to change the lives of many, 
many more besides.’ 

She had always regarded her religious profession 
as a serious thing. Although she had made it against 
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her will, she never thought of her vow as something 
that could be dissolved. She had some vital spiritual 
sense, deeply hidden though it was. Her first reac- 
tion, now that it had been roused, was to give up 
her position as Abbess and become a simple nun. 
‘This, however, was not permitted her; she must 
start instead to do the work to which she had been 
called. She was Abbess and responsible for the con- 
vent which she ruled. Its abuses were many, so it 
now became her obvious duty to set about reform- 
ing them. And this she did, showing herself strong 
and brave and possessed, moreover, not only of real 
vision but also of definite capacity for leadership. 

She had little trouble with her nuns, but it was 
a different matter when she had to confront her 
father. He had been used to guiding her and ad- 
vising her and to visiting her, just as though Port 
Royal were her country house and she the hostess 
of it. But if the rule of the convent, which was 
Benedictine, was to be observed, this could not 
continue to be the case, and a scene took place 
eighteen months after that awakening, which was 
so dramatic that it was the talk of Paris for a long 
time after. 

One autumn day Monsieur Arnauld drove up to 
the convent in the family barouche which con- 
tained himself, his wife, two of his daughters, and 
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his eldest son, all intent upon partaking of lunch 
with Angélique in the convent refectory. ‘They had 
often enjoyed similar entertainment, for the great 
family was affectionate and united. Both parents, 
moreover, liked to keep an eye on the young daugh- 
ter whom they had settled out here, so comfortably 
as they both thought. ‘Their reception was usually 
warm; but on this day it was different. Arriving at 
the gate of the convent, they found it locked against 
them, and when they battered on it, Angélique ap- 
peared and would speak to them only from behind 
its grille. ‘he scene that followed was a mixture of 
tragedy and comedy. Monsieur Arnauld expos- 
tulated, his wife screamed, while the eldest son 
heaped abuse upon his sister’s head. And all the 
time she remained calm, yet so suffering that when 
at last she prevailed upon her father to enter the - 
parlor of the convent, where her Rule permitted 
her to speak to him, though still from behind a 
erille, she fainted dead away. 

‘There was always a close link between father and 
daughter. ‘They understood and respected each 
other deeply, and now the weakness of her, who had 
just shown herself so strong, touched some gentle 
cord in him. Realizing the intense reality which lay 
behind her hitherto inexphcable conduct, he con- 
sented to listen to her, and finally became con- 
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vinced by all that she was saying. For there was 
undoubted logic in this wish of hers, which had 
seemed so mad at first, to conform to the vow she 
had taken, and to impose on others the Rule which 
had been given to her to administer. And when at 
length the family climbed back into their carriage 
to return home, they left their daughter in un- 
questioned possession of the field. 

The incident stirred Paris, the Arnaulds being 
so well known, and curious eyes were now turned 
for the first time toward Port Royal and its Abbess. 
Interest in the latter was further deepened when 
she was removed some time later to another con- 
vent much in need of reform. But in spite of this 
move, she remained in touch with Port Royal. 
When during 1625, the year of Jacqueline Pascal’s 
birth, that whole community was moved to the 
heart of Paris, all that Mother Angélique was ac- 
complishing became even more widely known. 

She was then thirty-four, no longer a bewildered 
girl but an experienced woman. Her father, whom 
she loved so dearly, had died six years before, leay- 
ing a large sum of money to Port Royal, and she, 
although a cloistered nun, took his place as head of 
the whole family. One after another her three 
younger sisters felt a longing to follow in her steps 
and came to her for the testing of their vocations. 
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Then her mother joined them, being certain that 
she too had heard the call to the religious lie, 
which in fact she had. ‘There remained only one 
sister outside the walls of the convent, and she gazed 
forever yearningly toward them. She would have 
given much to take the veil like all the others, but 
an unhappy marriage to a certain Monsieur Le 
_Maitre prevented her from doing so. Later, how- 
ever, her son, one of the most brilliant members of 
the family, was to be connected with the convent as 
deeply as any of his relations. ‘'wo of Angélique’s 
brothers would be connected with it too, though 
how closely none of them had yet any idea of. And 
the secret of this remarkable woman lay not only in 
her strength but even more in her intense sincerity. 

The age was artificial; she knew no artificiality. 
An unreserved surrender to the will of God was the 
foundation of her creed, and rigidly austere herself 
in life and spirit, she demanded the same of all who 
came in contact with her. Port Royal offered the 
women and girls who flocked to it only the hardest 
lives of any to be found in Paris. For the God whom 
Angélique Arnauld worshiped was no gentle, un- 
derstanding Savior, but a stern, implacable Jeho- 
vah, not unlike the Deity that the people of Geneva 
had first heard of in thundering tones some hun- 
dred years before. ‘““We must make up our minds 
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to choose the pain and bitterness of our Lord’s 
Cross in this world or damnation in the next,” so 
she wrote once. “The hardness of our hearts re- 
quires us to think this frequently that fear at least 
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may stimulate us.” “I will remind myself daily,’ 
she wrote again in her rule of life, “that, having 
misused all things, I should deprive myself of all 
things. I beseech our Lord to give me strength to 
take pleasure in nothing but in the hope of His 
mercies.’ 

Here was a tremendous emphasis upon sin in a 
world that regarded it lightly. ‘The lives of the Ab- 
bess of Port Royal and of her nuns must be lived 
in reparation for such sin, and for their own sins 
too, whose weight was heavy on them. Between 
Easter and August of one year Angélique refrained 
from receiving Communion, so unworthy did she 
feel of union with her Savior. This attitude toward 
Holy Communion reflected the influence of the 
Jansenist heresy in the Port Royal community. 

‘The age was, indeed, one of startling contrast. 
Fantastic riches were allied with unbelievable 
poverty; the highest culture with abject degrada- 
tion; while the varying practices of religion offered 
the sharpest contrast also. A sort of leisurely indif- 
ference was on one side; and on the other, lives of 
such holiness that the world has been enriched by 
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them. Two of the most beloved and venerated 
_ saints of the calendar belong to this time, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and St. Francis de Sales. St. Chantal 
belongs to it also, and during the last decade yet 
another name has been added to the list, St. Louise 
de Marillac. 

But Port Royal has given no saint to the Church, 
though it provoked at the time more sensation and 
more general discussion than either of the schools 
to which Vincent de Paul and Francis de Sales be- 
longed. They worked with extraordinary quietness, 
shunning always the spectacular, which Port Royal 
always seemed to attract so strangely. The leaders 
of Port Royal were fighters, thundering against the 
evil of the day, and feeling no compunction in at- 
tacking with personal abuse the Jesuits, whom they 
considered largely responsible for that evil because 
of their lack of rigorism toward sinners. 

A similar invective played no part in the meth- 
ods of Vincent de Paul, of Francis de Sales, or of 
any of that great Oratorian school founded by De 
Bérulle. ‘They won souls to God with a gentleness 
which had in it a deeper strength, their emphasis 
always being on forgetfulness and mortification of 
self, in order to be filled only with the divine. Vin- 
cent de Paul denounced the Port Royal rigorism 
because he saw in it the same seeds of heresy as 
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the Jesuits had been aware of for so long, and were 
so eager to eradicate. 

The Port Royal creed was in all respects a hard 
and suffering one, which makes it all the stranger 
that it should have held the fascination it did for 
the carefree world of Paris. Yet it presented a reality 
so great that it was arresting and almost terrifying. 
Those who heard of it or who touched it even in 
the most superficial manner could not forget about 
it. It appealed also in some way to the popular imag- 
ination, though it is true that Angélique desired 
for herself and for her daughters only the most 
hidden lives. Limelight was the last thing that she 
coveted, yet by a curious irony of fate she was to 
get so much of it. 

It fell upon her not long after her first arrival in 
Paris when she was moved away from her own little 
flock to be superior once more of another convent, 
a newly formed Order of Perpetual Adoration. She 
entered on the work with high hopes, but her hopes 
were quickly dashed because her ideals found no 
place in the hearts of those who became her rulers. 
Externals were all that mattered to them, miracles 
and visions, religious excitement and emotion- 
alism. The fight she waged against these things won 
her unpopularity with high and worldly dignitaries, 
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who sought now to undermine and destroy the 
power that was hers. Searching round for a weapon 
that would injure her, they found one at last in a 
most unexpected quarter. 

A charge of heresy was brought against the con- 
vent because of a little book which her sister Agnes 
had written some years before. It was called Le 
chapelet secret and was no more than the spiritual 
outpourings of a nun overwhelmed by the love 
which she felt for her Lord present in the Blessed 
Sacrament. She had written it for herself alone 
without any thought of others seeing it, and some 
of its sentiments were so exaggerated that they did, . 
indeed, savor of quietism. An excellent means was 
thus provided for working ill to the Abbess who was 
so ready to find fault with others; in a moment, as 
it seemed, the little book flamed into public in- 
terest. Soon even the Court was in a flutter over it. 
Public taste was so satiated with scandals and or- 
dinary gossip that it relished the prospect of a re- 
ligious quarrel. When it was known that the book 
had been laid before the Sorbonne, where eight 
learned doctors were solemnly deliberating on it, 
excitement was increased. What would be the re- 
sult of their deliberation? And then the result was 
published. ‘The book was held to be “full of ex- 
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travagance, impertinence, error, blasphemy, and 
impiety tending to destroy the method of prayer 
instituted by Jesus Christ.” Here was the first open 
blow which Port Royal had yet sustained, and it 
came at a moment when Angélique was bowed be- 
neath the cares which the new convent had laid 
upon her. She had nobody to whom to turn. She was 
tired, harassed, and perplexed, when the help of 
the man whose name was to be linked so closely and 
disastrously with hers was suggested to her, the 
Abbé de St. Cyran. 

He was then fifty-two and his pictured face is not 
attractive. Melancholy, nerve-ridden, querulous, 
he gazes at us with a touch of arrogance across the 
bridge of centuries. But the strength of the face 
cannot be denied, and the high forehead betokens 
intellect. Intellectual he certainly was, being one 
of the greatest scholars of the age. 

His whole youth and early manhood had been 
spent in the closest study of the Fathers. This study 
he had shared with his great friend, Cornelius Jan- | 
sen, bishop of Ypres. ‘The two would work together 
twelve and sometimes fifteen hours on end, then 
would put away their books to indulge in their only 
amusement, a somewhat melancholy one, that of 
kite flying. Of all the Fathers one stood out pre- 
eminently in their esteem, St. Augustine. Jansen 
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had read all his works ten times over, and the fruit 
_ of that labor was an enormous Latin tome called 
the Augustinus. But besides being scholars, the 
two considered themselves reformers, desirous of 
bringing the Church back to their notion of the 
ideals of those same Fathers whom they had read so 
deeply. With this idea of reform in his mind, St. 
Cyran arrived in Paris some little while before 
Mother Angélique found herself in such straits. 
‘The two were already known to each other. St. 
Cyran possessed great admiration for Angélique 
and indeed for all her family, accounting her eldest 
brother one of his greatest friends. ‘This eldest 
brother, Robert Arnauld, though better known as 
Monsieur d’Andilly, a name which he took from 
an estate owned by his mother, had changed much 
since that autumn day when he flung execrations 
upon his trembling young sister standing behind 
her grille. Now his admiration for her and all that 
she was doing was unrivaled, and this in spite of 
the fact that he was not himself at all remarkable 
for his austerity. He was, indeed, a joyous, happy, 
impulsive fellow, popular wherever he went and 
most popular of all at court, where he was a favor- 
ite with the Queen. A tremendous zest for life 
marked everything he did, and the fact that he 
should have cared for St. Cyran at all shows that 
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the latter was not always so dour as his face and 
conduct indicate. 

He, however, played no part in Angélique’s meet- 
ing with the Abbé and she had made no effort after 
a meeting with him either. The friendship of this 
man was thrust upon her, and we find him presently 
taking over not only the whole charge of her new 
convent, but also standing forth as defender of the 
Chapelet secret. His defense of it seemed to be justi- 
fied, for the Pope, to whom it was sent in due course, 
would not condemn it, but pronounced it merely 
“unserviceable.” 

St. Cyran was now at the height of his fame. He 
was. friends with De Bérulle, Vincent de Paul, and 
other religious reformers of Paris, and his force and 
influence were great. His perpetual cry was for re- 
pentance, and he painted always a picture of a hard, 
relentless Deity. ‘“The whole world lieth in wicked- 
ness’ he loved to quote, and he would have liked to 
revive the old-time custom of public penance and 
the withholding of absolution even after confes- 
sion. He was, like Angélique, obsessed with the 
awful sin of the world, and equally with the way 
sinners regarded it and the way priests dealt with it. 
Severity was the keynote of his iron creed; yet he 
could reveal great tenderness, and his knowledge 
of human nature was profound. His sincerity was 
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equal to Angélique’s own; she found in him a truly 
kindred spirit. Soon he became one of the few 
people on whom she had ever leaned; she trusted 
him completely. 

A man of so much courage and conviction could 
not fail to leave a mark upon any society he touched, 
and his power in Paris grew daily. But he had 
enemies, chief among whom was Richelieu. ‘The 
latter’s admiration for St. Cyran’s intellect was 
genuine and he would gladly have used his serv- 
ices. But St. Cyran always held aloof from him, re- 
fusing all preferment, then incurred the Cardinal’s 
open enmity by protesting against the fact that a 
brother of the King, living a most scandalous life, 
had been admitted to the sacraments. A fierce 
wrangle followed about the condition necessary for 
a soul before absolution could be granted, while all 
Paris listened interested and amused. 

Religion was providing a diverting topic of con- 
versation, then became an even further sensation 
when, through the influence of St. Cyran, a young 
man who was the most brilliant orator of France, 
a member of the Paris bar, was suddenly moved to 
sacrifice his whole career to follow God in poverty 
and solitude. The world was at his feet, and he had 
spurned it. He was attractive, witty, gay, Antoine 
Le Maitre, nephew of Mother Angélique. What 
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would these Arnaulds think of doing next? And 
who would be the next to succumb to the influence 
of this ferocious Abbé de St. Cyran? Paris was agog. 

Le Maitre had until then made his home with 
his rollicking uncle D’Andilly, who had been grief- 
stricken at the end of the previous year, 1637, by 
the death of his wife. St. Cyran had ministered to 
her during her last moments, and as the young Le 
Maitre watched him and listened to him, “all his 
own success,’ we are told, “and his reputed elo- 
quence became to him vanity.’ After his aunt was 
dead, he straightway went into the garden and 
walked up and down in the clear moonlight, realiz- 
ing the awful nearness of the other world, the noth- 
ingness of this. ‘The same sort of conversion, which 
had happened to Angélique so many years before, 
happened to him then, and his life was forever 
changed. ‘“The courts opened,’ writes one who 
knew him, ‘‘and he was not seen. He was inquired 
for on all sides and could not be unearthed. They 
could not make up their minds to believe what 
they saw with their eyes. The report spread from 
the royal palace throughout Paris, and from Paris 
throughout all France. Yet he became neither priest 
nor monk. He simply retired into absolute soli- 
tude, to penance and to prayer, living in a tiny 
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house upon the roadside near the convent of Port 
Royal.” 

Conduct so inexplicible won little general sym- 
pathy. In fact, it won the opposite, and the Chan- 
cellor,a man of considerable power named Séguier, 
now stood forth in open enmity to St. Cyran. He 
saw in him one who had been the instrument of 
withdrawing from his sphere of influence the 
greatest and most promising member of the Paris 
bar. 

Presently another powerful name was added to 
the list of those in opposition to the Abbé. Father 
Joseph, that enigmatical “Gray Eminence’ who 
was the confidant of Richelieu. ‘The Jesuits, de- 
fenders of sound doctrine, had consistently op- 
posed St. Cyran’s dubious teaching. Indeed, the 
number of his enemies was now so formidable 
that it was small wonder his downfall should be 
imminent. It came in the spring of 1638. He was 
said then to have collaborated in a book which was 
certainly of questionable orthodoxy, and he was 
committed to prison, where he remained for the 
next five years. “Do you know of what man you 
are speaking?’ Richelieu said to one who came to 
intercede for him. “He is more dangerous than 
six armies. Had Luther and Calvin been taken 
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in such good time, we should have been spared 
much trouble.” 

Richelieu was not the first to.couple thus the 
name of St. Cyran with the names of Luther and 
Calvin, for there was much in the teaching of the 
Abbé to connect him with them. Not only was his 
reforming rashness akin to theirs, but his doctrine 
was tinged with much that they had taught about 
grace. He seemed to believe, moreover, in the Cal- 
vinist heretical idea of predestination and looked 
for sudden and unmistakable conversion in his 
followers, finding authority for all such beliefs in 
the writings of St. Augustine, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say in his interpretation of those 
writings. Yet he never swerved in his allegiance to 
the Church and looked only for reform within her 
framework. Henri Brémond has compared him to. 
John Wesley. His was a twisted, unhappy nature, 
in spite of the gifts which we must acknowledge 
that he possessed. 

But his power was unquestionable and con- 
tinued to be felt in spite of his imprisonment. It 
seemed almost to increase, and many letters found 
their way from him to different parts of France; 
the quiet, uncomplaining conduct of their writer 
won respect from all. 

He remained throughout his imprisonment in 
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close touch with Angélique. ‘The young and eager 
Le Maitre, so far from wavering in his self-imposed 
life, seemed only to grow stronger in it. Le Maitre 
was still further strengthened when he was joined 
in his retirement by two of his brothers, then by 
several other young men of Paris, until there were 
a dozen practicing this strange life. ‘They started a 
school, and small boys were sent to learn from them. 
Then, since they were now too large a party for 
that house upon the roadside, they all moved from 
Paris to the old convent of Port Royal, Port Royal 
of the Fields, as it was called. ‘There they lived ina 
portion of it which was least dilapidated. Le Maitre 
and his brothers continued to live in the country as 
they had in town, dwelling and taking meals apart 
like the Carthusians. ‘The new group had meals in 
common, together with certain children under 
their care. ‘They said Matins at night all together; 
the other canonical hours were kept privately. One 
of them wrote: “Each practiced in the abundance 
of his heart the holy instructions which he esteemed 
himself happy to have learned from the mouth of 
Monsieur de St. Cyran.’’ Here was a hermitlike 
existence, and the hermits or the solitaries of Port 
Royal was the name which was now first given to 
those who practiced it. 

So many of the vast concourse of Angélique’s re- 
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lations had fallen under her spell and the spell of 
St. Cyran, that it seemed there could be hardly any 
others left untouched. Yet several remained, among 
them the youngest of her four brothers and in many 
respects the greatest, another Antoine. He was 
Angeélique’s junior by twenty years, and she always 
alluded to him in her letters as ‘‘the little brother,” 
though it was as “The Great Arnauld”’ that he was 
to be known to history. He was already a priest, and 
his ambition was to become a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne. But he suddenly appeared as the author of 
a book which stirred Paris even more than his 
sister's Chapelet secret. It was called Frequent 
Communion, and the sensation which its publica- 
tion created was so great as to seem hardly credible 
today. The first edition was sold out within a fort- 
night, and three further editions quickly followed, 
the Jesuits adding to its sales by thundering against 
it from their pulpits. 

It was mainly a treatise on the sacraments of 
penance and the Eucharist, which Antoine Ar- 
nauld held should be guarded at any cost from the 
unworthy or the careless; and his view was that a 
person must be almost a saint to be considered 
worthy. This unorthodox view was opposed, not 
only by the Jesuits, but by such priests as Vincent 
de Paul. The latter contended that the more widely 
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and richly the sacraments were used, the more 
would grace abound. The feeling between the two 
Opposing camps soon reached a pitch of great bit- 
terness. 

‘The book was marked throughout by the closest 
reasoning, the writer being himself a mathema- 
tician and geometer of no mean order. It was small 
wonder that Pascal and others like him should have 
been caught and held by it. Yet it was theologically 
unsound, and Vincent de Paul, so quiet, so sane, so 
kind, was presently moved to protest publicly 
against it. He was alarmed by it, and greatly dis- 
turbed; but his fears found little echo in Rome, 
where the Pope would pass no condemnation on it. 

It continued to be read. ‘The sensation it created 
had scarcely abated when St. Cyran died, his death 
preceded by that of Richelieu. Cardinal Mazarin, 
who succeeded, had no interest in this religious 
controversy and played no part in the matter be- 
yond making some abortive attempts to induce 
Arnauld to go to Rome. This austere effort for 
reform thus proceeded on its way without check 
or hindrance. 

A large church was attached to Port Royal of 
Paris and many penitents flocked there. The num- 
ber of Mother Angélique’s postulants grew, while 
the hermits increased astonishingly in numbers. 
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The mere charm of novelty could not be held 
against the movement, for those who fell beneath 
its spell continued to be held by it. 

Pascal was fascinated by it from the start, and 
throughout that winter of 1646 he laid aside his 
own work and experiments to read of subjects 
which he had never touched before. And while he 
studied them, Jacqueline also studied them, though 
reluctant at first. Blaise, however, was so thrilled by 
them, and was so keen to share them all with her 
that in the end she could not resist his appeal. It 
seemed as if he wanted at any cost to make her 
tread this path with him; it was as though he feared 
to be alone upon it. 

And thus the months passed by. Spring and sum- 
mer came, then the autumn, an autumn which was 
to prove, for Jacqueline at least, the most momen- 
tous of her life. 
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Ir was the personal note introduced by the leaders 
of Port Royal into all their teaching that was finally 
the magnet drawing Jacqueline to them. But be- 
fore she could make any surrender to them of her 
will, her reason must be convinced that what they 
taught was right. Previously any cursory study of 
the teaching and traditions of Catholicism had 
filled her only with a certain faint contempt. “Its 
practices were not such as could be accepted by 
reasonable minds.” With that prim reflection the 
subject had been dismissed, and the door shut upon 
the unseen world that was presently to claim her. 
Her brother was her only guide during all these 
months until the fateful autumn and few could 
have been more stimulating. Among the books 
which the manipulators had lent him was one by 
Antoine Arnauld based on Jansen’s Augustinus. 
It was called Discourse on the Reformation of the 
Inner Man, and it brought home to Blaise an idea 
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which he was quick to share with Jacqueline. It 
was one which had never occurred to him before, 
that he was made for God and that God desired the 
whole of him, his liberty, his life, his will, all the 
great gifts that had been given to him. Heaven was 
to be his sole aim. He grasped immediately that in 
this was the heart of the religion he was studying. 
Here was something that brought unity to life, and 
it could also satisfy his reason. 

He was quicker than Jacqueline to realize all 
this. She held back, though more perhaps because 
she was afraid than for any other reason. As her 
mind probed round this new idea, she realized how 
enormous would be the personal cost should a 
demand for everything be taken seriously. Blaise, 
in his youthful, boyish enthusiasm, had no appre- 
hension of that. He touched the conception only 
with his mind and saw it as most wonderful; his 
spirit did not take it in at all. It was a fine thing to 
think and talk about, and he talked of it much to 
Jacqueline. “He plied her,” we are told, “‘with 
more and more urgent exhortations against the 
folly of combining two things so utterly incom- 
patible as the spirit of religion and the spirit of the 
world.” But she loved the world and was loved by 
it, and what was her brother offering her instead? 

She pondered throughout that spring and sum- 
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mer, sometimes at peace but more often be- 
wildered, until at last very slowly she began to 
grasp, in a way that Blaise had never grasped it, all 
that he was telling her. A moment began to ap- 
proach when she, the pupil, was about to outstrip 
the master; but that moment was not yet. Still she 
wavered and it was only with the autumn that a 
ereat illumination came to her. We know nothing 
of it. Its history is veiled from us; but that it was 
a conversion as true as Mother Angélique’s or 
Antoine le Maitre’s seems certain. She was com- 
pletely changed as result of it, and far more deeply 
and more truly than her brother had ever been. 
Yet she still looked to him as to her master, un- 
aware in her new-found humility that she was now 
forging far ahead of him. He was still her guide. She 
wrote of herself as his daughter; she owed him 
everything. 

Meanwhile Monsieur Pascal watched with sym- 
pathy the change taking place in his two children, 
and so close was the bond between all three that 
they shared with him much that they were learn- 
ing. He was interested, and not the less so because 
the Arnauld family was well known to him. He had 
worked as a young man at the Paris bar and had 
brought with him then a letter of introduction 
to Mother Angélique’s father; he and the gay 
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D’Andilly were acquaintances also. But the con- 
nection of the family with Port Royal had made no 
impression on him since religion had never in- 
terested him at all. Like his children he had con- 
formed to the practices of the Church, but the 
spiritual had never infringed in any way upon his 
daily life. Now, however, beneath the exhortations 
of his manipulators and of Blaise, this was chang- 
ing, and he became a follower of Port Royal before 
the year was out. 

Throughout these months of vital change 
Gilberte Périer had been away, staying with her 
husband in Auvergne. She returned to Rouen only 
at the beginning of the following year and then it 
was to find the atmosphere of her home quite dif- 
ferent. Books by St. Cyran and Arnauld lay about 
the rooms, and she heard perhaps for the first time 
the name of Pére Guillebert, a priest who preached 
the searching doctrine of Port Royal from a church 
some distance off. He had been a close friend of St. 
Cyran and much loved by him. It is likely also that 
she heard many other unfamiliar names, for Blaise 
and Jacqueline must have been by then acquainted 
with that growing number of Port Royal devotees 
within the town. All of them were eager as all 
members of newly formed religious circles always 
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are. She proved an easy convert, and her husband 
proved the same. 

But not only religion was discussed throughout’ 
this time in the big house. Other things also of 
momentous interest were occupying the minds of 
its members; Blaise was on the brink of a great 
scientific discovery. Talk of atmospheric pressure 
alternated with discussions on grace, on free will, 
on predestination, for Blaise was asserting with 
a conviction that won little support from other 
scientists, that the dictum “nature abhors a 
vacuum” is untrue. And presently his experiments 
with tubes of quicksilver and atmospheric pressure 
seemed to confirm his opinion. It was not until the 
following year, however, that his experiments 
culminated in a final one which led to the inven- 
tion of the barometer, and his place was established 
forever among the great scientists, not only of 
France, but of the world. 

‘The tremendous study and excitement which 
this discovery entailed can be imagined, and its 
subsequent effect upon so frail a physique as his 
was soon apparent. Intense scientific study could 
not remain allied for long with equally intense 
religious study, and now as Jacqueline’s spirit grew 
every day in depth and understanding of the things 
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of God, her brother’s spirit turned away from 
them. He found by experience, as she with her far 
‘quicker instinct had apprehended long before, 
that the religion he had seized upon so avidly was 
difficult to practice. For how surrender everything 
to God, as St. Cyran and Arnauld said is the duty of 
each soul, when work on his approaching great dis- 
covery claimed every part of him? Everything else, 
including even God, was shut out. If he had to 
choose between God and his work, was he certain 
that he would choose the former? His newly won 
faith, which had brought him peace before, now 
brought him only misery and struggle, until at last 
his health began to suffer under the strain. He and 
suffering were already well acquainted, but the 
physical suffering that came to him now was 
greater than any he had ever known. His body was 
racked with neuralgic pains so fierce that he was 
forced to the use of crutches. His throat was af- 
fected, and the headaches, to which he had been 
subject, increased in violence. 

Jacqueline had always been his close support 
when he was ill. She had some real gift for nursing, © 
and now she did not fail him. Her love for him had 
in any case grown of late in depth and richness, 
while her faith was growing also. She was con- 
firmed toward the end of 1646, preparing herself 
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for the sacrament alone and using only a little book 
written by St. Cyran. “It was easy to believe,’ her 
sister writes, “that she had indeed received the 
Holy Spirit, for from that hour she was completely 
changed.” ‘The event, it seems, had set a seal on her 
conversion. Yet so far as we know, she lived her 
ordinary life in Rouen, happy, gay and charming. 

‘The new year came, and there was no obvious 
change in her life until September, when Blaise 
announced that he must go to Paris. He wished to 
consult some doctors there and to get in touch with 
other scientists as well. He was far too ill to go 
alone, so Jacqueline accompanied him. We are not 
told how she felt about this proposed visit, but she 
must have been gladdened by it, since it would 
bring her to Port Royal, which was occupying her 
thought more and more. For it seems as if already 
the world, which had meant so much to her, was 
beginning to grow faint as another beckoned her; 
this new call was becoming louder in her ears each 
day. ‘Thus she prepared to leave Rouen. 

It was seven years since she and Blaise had been 
to Paris, and many memories must have been 
awakened as they drew near it. Both had changed 
much in the intervening time, Blaise being now a 
mature young man whose genius was shortly to be 
acclaimed through Europe. He was suffering more 
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now than hitherto and looked already much older 
than his years, while the sister at his side could 
hardly be recognized as the spritely child murmur- 
ing facile rhymes, her mind occupied with spar- 

kling memories of a great cardinal and a queen. 
‘The two were soon settled in the city, which gave 
them the warmest welcome. Pascal’s friends had 
not forgotten him, and he found the scientific 
world of the capital alive with interest in his new 
ideas. He was so ill, however, at first that it was an 
effort to do anything, and Jacqueline writes to her ~ 
sister in Rouen a vivid account of a visit which 
Descartes, philosopher and scientist, paid the two. 
Descartes was then a man past middle age and 
his fame was world-wide. He and Pascal had never 
seen each other; yet when the two met, Pascal’s 
voice was so weak that he could not speak. A friend 
standing by had to take up the conversation for him 
to the annoyance of the savant, “who replied some- 
what sourly,” Jacqueline tells us, “that he did not 
mind debating with my brother, who was a rea- 
sonable man. He would talk with him for as long as 
he liked, but he had nothing to say to the other. 
‘Then looking at his watch and seeing that it was 
noon, he rose to take his leave, but promised to 
call again the next morning at eight o'clock.” The 
appointment must have discomfited Pascal, who 
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did not like morning visits. ‘his one, however, was 
prompted by kindliness, the other thinking that he 
could give him some useful advice about his health. 
“But he did not give us much of an opinion after 
all,’’ Jacqueline continues. ‘““He merely told my 
brother to lie late in bed in the morning until he 
got tired of his rest, and to drink plenty of broth 
and warm infusions. ‘That was all. ‘They spoke of 
many other matters, for Monsieur Descartes stayed 
till eleven o’clock; but what they said I cannot tell 
you, for I was not there. All day yesterday we were 
so busy preparing my brother’s first bath and giv- 
ing it to him. He said it brought on rather a head- 
ache, but that was because he took it too hot. I 
think he is the better for having had his foot bled 
last Sunday evening. It certainly relieved his voice, 
for he was able to speak out loud all day on Mon- 
day, and no harm came of that, save a sleepless 
night and deep sweating, but no trace of the head- 
ache which I quite expected after so great an 
effort.” 

The relentless burden of Pascal’s ill health is 
here revealed, and baths and bleedings and warm 
infusions actually brought small relief. But he 
possessed something of the strength and fire of 
youth, and continued undefeated to lead an al- 
most normal life, visiting scientific friends and 
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acquaintances, and studying and experimenting in 
intervals of much time given to doctors and the 
various treatments they prescribed. But he could 
have done few of these things without the aid of 
Jacqueline, who was his secretary as well as his 
nurse, besides being his closest, most loved friend. 

She was not long in discovering the church and 
convent of Port Royal, both of which were on the 
south side of the city in a quarter that boasted 
many convents. ‘The church was new and large and 
very fine, but the convent was too small by now for 
the increasing number of Mother Angélique’s 
nuns. They amounted to nearly a hundred, and 
negotiations were already on foot for the return of 
the Order to their old home in the country. But 
Jacqueline would have known nothing of this 
when first she entered the great church and passed 
beneath its many columned portico to the cool 
darkness beyond, for she knew nobody in Paris 
connected in any way with the convent. She, like 
Blaise, who accompanied her, were strangers there; 
but fame of the preacher to whom they presently 
started to listen had probably reached them. 

He was then a man of thirty-one, and his name 
was Antoine Singlin. Of obscure origin, he had 
been apprenticed to a linen draper until the age of 
twenty, when he had fallen under the influence of 
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St. Vincent de Paul, living then very quietly in 
Paris with a small band of missioners. ‘The boy had 
no learning, but Vincent, with his usual penetra- 
tion, was quick to see how many unusual gifts he 
possessed, and through his aid and under his direc- 
tion Singlin became a priest and was appointed toa 
hospital in Paris where his mother worked as 
housekeeper. It was while fulfilling his duties as 
priest and catechist there that he fell under the 
spell of St. Cyran, and thus cut himself off from the 
saner and more deeply spiritual influence of St. 
Vincent. 

He had no ambition. He was quiet, difhdent, and 
for some time after his first acquaintance with St. 
~ Cyran he lived in solitude out at Port Royal of the 
Fields. He found this solitude so attractive that 
he wished to remain in it always, but St. Cyran 
recognizing in him a gift, akin to his own, of insight 
into character and power over souls, made him con- 
fessor in his own place at Port Royal. 

It was an overwhelming position for one who was 
then only twenty-seven years old, but he performed 
it well. He was very humble and his spirituality 
was deep, while his insight was indeed remarkable. 
He possessed also another gift; he could preach in 
a way that made people flock to hear him. Yet he 
was no orator; he held his hearers rather by 
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simplicity and directness and that quality, which 
St. Vincent possessed to so eminent a degree, of be- 
ing able to kindle immediately the interest of his 
hearers. “Our church is always full,” wrote Mother 
Angélique. “He always converts somebody.” 
Jacqueline listened to him entranced all through 
this winter, and Blaise’s interest was as great. But 
he must have appeared very withdrawn to both, a 
man of great austerity, for neither attempted to 
make any contact with him, and this even though 
he seemed to Jacqueline to be speaking directly to 
her, and to be exhorting her continually to answer 
that same call which had been sounding in her 
ears, now strong, now faint, for many months. “He 
spoke of the Christian life,’ Gilberte writes, “in a 
manner which deepened the idea that had been 
my sister's ever since God had touched her. Seeing 
that the house of Port Royal was under his 
guidance, she believed from then that it would be 
possible for her to become inside it a -rational 
religious.”” A little touch of that pride, that ar- 
rogance, which was still part of Jacqueline’s 
make-up is evident here. A rational religious! As 
though all those who had answered this same call 
which she was hearing to Carmel, to the Visitation, 
and to other convents near could not be described 
as such! Did she see herself in a class apart from 
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them, she Jacqueline Pascal, sister to Blaise, always 

successful, always a center of admiration, always so 
much cleverer than most girls of her age, so much 
more reasonable? Perhaps. 

But the conviction that she must go to Port 
Royal was now so firmly planted in her that she 
communicated it at last to Blaise, who showed him- 
self in utmost sympathy with it. He revealed, 
indeed, an understanding of it which was astonish- 
ingly acute, and assuming once more the office of 
her director, he brought her to Pére Guillebert, 
lately arrived from Rouen on a visit to Paris. The 
latter welcomed the two, listening to Blaise with 
great interest as he related his sister’s story. And 
the picture is attractive and very simple of brother 
and sister going off thus together to share with the 
priest all that they had shared hitherto only with 
each other. Jacqueline in her tremulous excite- 
ment was grateful for the support of Blaise, while 
he enjoyed immensely his self-imposed role. 

Pere Guillebert was impressed with the story to 
which he had listened. ‘Though Jacqueline was 
only twenty-two, he quickly realized that she knew 
quite well all that was implied in her demand to 
enter Port Royal at once. She had studied its teach- 
ings deeply as he knew, so he suggested the obvious 
thing that she should have an interview with Mere 
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Angélique. Therefore Jacqueline went off with- 
out delay to that Reverend Mother, whose name 
was so familiar to her. | 

We do not know what were Angélique’s first - 
impressions of the girl who bore the name which 
had been hers during her few short years of life in 
the world; but we do know how Jacqueline felt 
about her. ‘The tall, grave woman, now nearing her 
sixtieth year, who sat so still upon her stiff cane 
chair, as we see her in her pictures, filled Jacque- 
line with tremendous awe. “She was terrified a 
good deal at first, while she was comforted and as- 
sured by the gentle Mother Agnes,’’ so Gilberte 
tells us. 

‘The present seems to have been her first intro- 
duction to a convent. Her call to it had come with 
remarkable directness. No earthly voice had played 
any part in it. It was the Divine alone that sum- 
moned her, and frightened though she was, her 
longing to obey the sumons grew the deeper as, at 
Mother Angélique’s suggestion, she visited the con- 
vent several times again. She was received on these 
subsequent visits “with much satisfaction and ap- 
probation,” her sister writes. “Soon the Mothers 
said to her that she must interview Monsieur Sin- 
glin and put herself under his direction, so that he 
might judge if the religious life should be ex- 
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pedient for her. She did not fail to do what was 
suggested to her, and from the first moment that 
Father Singlin saw her, he told my brother that he 
had never met anyone who possessed a clearer 
vocation.” 

‘The way was plain before her, and she was filled 
with joy. The doors of Port Royal were standing 
wide open to receive her. She had only to enter 
them, and her brother with amazing selflessness 
was filled only with joy for her sake also. “He re- 
doubled his efforts to further the success of a design 
which he had every reason to believe came from 
God alone.” 

But looming in the background was Monsieur 
Pascal. What would be his reaction to this decision 
of his youngest and his favorite child? Would he be 
selfless too, like Blaise? It was unlikely, and Jacque- 
line shrank from sharing her secret with him, until 
with the spring news came that he was on his way 
to Paris. Father Singlin, hearing of the prospective 
visit, said immediately that what Jacqueline pur- 
posed doing should be broken to the old man at 
once. So Jacqueline agreed. But knowing the 
tremendous love her father bore her, her heart 
was filled with anxiety and great fear as the mo- 
ment of his arrival approached. And when he came 
at last, she simply could not face him. Blaise must 
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face him for her, and so he did, “‘because,’’ writes 
Giliberte tersely, “he was the only one who 
could.” 

It was on an afternoon in May that Monsieur 
Pascal arrived in the capital, happy and excited at 
the thought of being with his children once again. 
Few could have been more unprepared than he was 
for the terrible blow awaiting him. 
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MonsiIEur PASCAL was impulsive and headstrong 
always and now his anger flared. He would never 
consent, he said, to this proposed wrecking of his 
home, and he poured execration on the heads of his 
two children. ‘The atmosphere of the Pascal house- 
hold must have been most miserable for a while, 
and there was no gentle Gilberte near to cast oil on 
its troubled waters; she was left behind in Rouen. 
Then the old man cooled down. He was, after all, 
himself a genuine convert to Port Royal, and 
pleased to see his children conforming thus closely 
to its teaching. “It was,’ Gilberte tells us, ‘‘because 
he had a tender affection for my sister and because 
he was so strongly attached to her that he could not 
bear to face the thought of parting from her.” 

His attitude showed, not parental tyranny, but 
rather the tyranny of love, the strongest and most 
difficult force of any that there is to combat. And so 
Jacqueline found it. She could not stand up against 
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it, for she loved her father too, nearly as much as 
she loved Blaise. Indeed the deep affection of all 
the members of this family for one another is one 
of their most attractive traits, though later it won 
only censure from Mother Angélique. She once 
wrote to Jacqueline that the girl’s greatest weak- 
ness was “the intense affection and union which 
bound her to her relations.” 

But now, whether Jacqueline was being weak or 
strong, she was certain of one thing, that even 
though she wished more than all else to go to Port 
Royal, she could not do so as long as her father felt. 
as he did. She would make a compromise, however. 
She would conform to his will, but her life hence- 
forth should be one of dedication, of nun-like 
seclusion; she would no longer live her previous 
worldly existence. And all this she stated so clearly 
to her father that he was immediately impressed. 
“You may lead what life you like in my home.” he 
told her, “‘as long as you do not leave me.” And 
from that moment Jacqueline started to do what 
she had said, living more and more apart as spring 
merged into summer, and autumn into winter. 

It was no easy part to play. ‘To be in the world 
and yet not of it in so peculiar a fashion demanded 
great strength and selflessness, and also great 
simplicity. Few would have succeeded as she 
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managed to succeed; but her sufferings throughout 
the time which followed were great, and later she 
regarded it as a sort of novitiate, and few novitiates 
can be achieved without much anguish. 

Monsieur Pascal had ordered her to have no 
more dealings with Port Royal, hoping thus to 
destroy her wish to enter it. She was forbidden to at- 
tend services at its church or to receive letters from 
Mother Angélique or the gentle Mother Agnes. 
Communication of any kind with Father Singlin 
was also forbidden. All these interdictions she, who 
was always remarkable for her independence and 
who possessed not a little of her father’s own im- 
periousness, not unnaturally rebelled against. She 
seems to have voiced her rebellion too, for that old 
nurse, who had looked after the family in Paris 
while Monsieur Pascal was in exile, was instructed 
to keep a watch upon her movements and her let- 
ters. She was quick and clever enough, however, to 
evade this vigilance, and the church of Port Royal 
often saw her, and she received letters also from 
those who ruled it. 

[Then a moment came when she purposed going 
to a retreat at the convent. It was to last for fifteen 
days and she could not be away for so long without 
her father’s knowledge. ‘There is a note of anguish 
in the letter which she wrote to Monsieur Pascal 
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pleading for permission to attend it. “I implore 
you, father, if I have ever been happy enough to 
give you pleasure in anything, to grant me this 
which I ask of you.” So she writes with a humility 
which sits oddly on her. “I have had the boldness 
to ask a few things in my life; but now I implore 
you with all my heart, yet with all the respect 
possible, not to refuse me in this. I await your reply 
with an impatience which you can imagine, yet 
with entire submission, even though with a great 
desire that you will grant what I ask.” 

‘Her suffering,” Gilberte wonderingly records, 
“diminished nothing of her fervor.’’ It seemed 
rather to have deepened it, for her self-imposed 
seclusion grew more rigorous as the months passed 
by, and this in spite of the fact that the life which 
she was so deliberately shutting away from her was 
growing more thrilling every day. ‘Iwo years be- 
fore she would have enjoyed its excitement im- 
mensely and the excitement of her brother. 
Members of scientific and other intellectual 
groups came flocking to the house, and it is easy 
to imagine how refreshing her presence would 
have been among these grave-eyed savants. Now 
she saw little of them. 

‘She retired more and more from society,” her 
sister writes, “and soon broke away altogether from 
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her old life so that presently she was living in com- 
plete solitude, and she found this life so agreeable 
that the moment came when she would spend 
whole days alone in her room.” And in this loneli- 
ness she must have attained to peace, for peace and 
happiness radiated to others from her, rather than 
the irritation, which might have been expected to 
result from so spectacular a mode of conduct. 
Possibly only a Frenchwoman could have lived 
such a life and made it seem quite natural. “We 
did not know what were the exercises she practiced 
in her close solitude. All one can say is that day by 
day she made most admirable advance in virtue.” 

Soon she had won the admiration of her father 
as well as of her sister; but Blaise’s reactions to her 
conduct were quite different, and he and she, 
whose companionship had been so close before, 
were now becoming increasingly separated. He 
was turning away more and more each day from 
Port Royal, his estrangement being caused by 
wounded vanity as much as by anything else. For he 
had offered his services to those in authority there 
at the same time that Jacqueline began to visit 
them, and his offer had been rejected. He had 
proposed to them then that he should set out “‘to 
prove according to the principles of common sense, 
the truth of many things supposed to be contrary 
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to common sense.” He wanted to be their apolo- 
gist; but in his fire and his passion he had be- 
wildered them, and they distrusted him besides. 
For had he grasped any of the fundamentals of 
Port Royal? Where were his gravity and his 
humility? And what idea of self-sacrifice had he, 
who was thrilled and excited with his experiments 
and his science? Was he prepared to surrender 
them as Le Maitre had surrendered his career at 
the bar? Pascal had gone off discomfited, while 
those whom he left behind had watched him, 
thinking doubtless, as they did so, of another young 
man with great possessions who had gone away 
discomfited also. ‘The sympathy which he had 
shown Jacqueline previously was dimmed now and 
became more so as she plunged deeper into her life 
of dedication and he into his life of work. 

His scientific experiments culminated during 
the November following Monsieur Pascal’s arrival 
in Paris. ‘Chen Gilberte’s husband, Florin Périer, 
took with him a tube of quicksilver to the top of 
Puy-de-Dome, a mountain overlooking the Pascal’s 
old home in Auvergne. The change in the height of 
the mercury noted on that occasion proved that it 
was affected by altitude, and the barometer may be 
said to have been invented from that moment. 

A number of treatises explaining this followed, 
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and Blaise’s time was fully occupied. His health 
seems to have been better, and certainly his mind 
had seldom been clearer or more active. Life be- 
came a thrilling thing. His genius was now being 
recognized by the world at large. All Paris was talk- 
ing of him; he was being feted on all sides. Small 
wonder then, that books by St. Cyran and Antoine 
Arnauld should lie dusty on his shelves, or that the 
quiet presence of Jacqueline should have become 
shadowy to him. 

Her purpose, meanwhile, to leave the world con- 
tinued to grow steadily in strength, until at length 
it was so strong that Monsieur Pascal began to fear 
that he might not be able to hold her. So he ap- 
proached her one day with an appeal which has in 
it an element of pathos. Would she defer entering 
the cloister, he asked, until after he was dead? His 
life would not be long, he was convinced—and 
rightly so, as time was to prove—so would she have 
patience and continue to let him have the joy of 
her presence until his end? “She thanked him for 
everything,” we are quaintly told, “but she would 
make no positive reply, contenting herself with 
saying that she would never give him cause to com- 
plain of her disobedience.” And with that guarded 
answer he had to be content. 

Soon after, she and her father and Blaise left 
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Paris for Clermont, where Gilberte and her family 
were already staying. The reasons for the move 
were partly a vain hope to wean Jacqueline from 
Port Royal, and also a desire on the old man’s part 
to wean Blaise from the world, which he con- 
sidered was claiming him too much. 

‘They were an unusual and not very happy trio 
who thus set out from Paris. ‘The barriers between 
brother and sister were now so high that Jacqueline 
had written to ask Gilberte’s prayers for him. Her 
distress for him was great, for he had definitely 
turned away from the religion which had occupied 
him so much before; she missed him also as her 
director, her inspired guide. And besides, she was 
looking forward with dread to this return to her 
old home and the many relations whom she must 
inevitably meet. Curiosity would be alive concern- 
ing her, and how was she to answer the many ques- 
tions that would be hurled at her? How explain 
that she did not wish to take part in the festivities 
which would be arranged for her? She was quite 
human in her fears, which actually proved ground- 
less, for Gilberte warned beforehand the great 
family circle in Auvergne that her sister was a nun 
in everything save vow. No surprise, therefore, was 
voiced as the young girl appeared among them 
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dressed as ‘‘an aged lady,” while her most peculiar 
mode of life won little comment. 

The two sisters, who were so much devoted to 
each other, met now only at meals or on their way 
to church, and Gilberte notes wonderingly again 
how Jacqueline’s retirement from the world pro- 
duced no sadness in her but rather the reverse. It 
has been said that she lived throughout these years 
of seclusion a life of purest contemplation, and the 
words are probably true, for the marks of the true 
contemplative are clear upon her. Quietness and 
ereat peace were hers, besides an eager delight in 
doing anything for others that she could. Shut up 
in her little room, which boasted no heating—and 
the winters of Auvergne are bitter—she made 
stockings and “camisoles” and other things for the 
children of a hospital near. And these, when 
finished, she would take to the children herself, 
winning the love of everyone she met, her gracious- 
ness being the quality which won most comment. 

Then claims were made upon her gift for nurs- 
ing. Gilberte fell ill and she at once took charge of 
her. There were several other children now in the 
Périer nursery besides Stephen whom Blaise still 
loved so much, and one of them fell ill with small- 
pox after Gilberte had recovered. Jacqueline 
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nursed her too, scarcely leaving her for fourteen 
days and nights. She visited also the very poor of 
the district and received a welcome wherever she 
appeared. 

Once a priest near by approached her with the 
request that she should use her talent for verse 
making by translating into French some Latin 
hymns. She translated one, then on the advice of 
those at Port Royal she refused to do any more. 
The hard rule of the conyent was thus imposed on 
her, for it was felt that this literary work might lead 
to personal satisfaction and to vanity, both of which 
must be crushed at all costs. “Father Singlin says 
that a religious must not work from vanity,” 
Mother Agnes wrote. “A nun had better hide her 
talent than employ it, for God will not call her to 
give an account of it.” The correctness of the 
dictum may be questioned, but Jacqueline did 
not question it. She accepted it with the silence 
and humility that were perpetually enjoined on 
her. 

‘Thus seventeen months passed by and the 
November of 1650 came when Monsieur Pascal’s 
longing for Paris was so great that he could not 
resist 1t any longer. If his visit to Clermont had 
been a deep laid plot to influence his children, it 
had certainly failed. Jacqueline’s resolve was un- 
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shaken, while Balise after a year in the country 
had escaped back to the gay life of the capital. 
Monsieur Pascal and Jacqueline traveled now 
alone, for Gilberte and her family were left behind. 

‘The two found a city marked by turmoil; the 
civil war, known as the Fronde, was at its height 
and great misery prevailed everywhere among the 
poor. Vincent de Paul had made more than one 
appeal for them, while Louise de Marillac, his 
close companion in all the works of mercy for 
which he was famed, was spending herself in efforts 
to alleviate the misery around. But the Pascals 
would have come in no direct contact with it. They 
lived in a part of the city far removed from want, 
and the sufferings of the poor touched then in any 
case but little. 

Jacqueline was distressed on her first arrival by 
events at Port Royal, where a fresh period of op- 
position had begun; then the following year her 
father began to show signs of illness. These de- 
veloped as the year advanced, until it became 
evident during the late summer that he was dying. 
‘Then with all the love for him that was so much 
part of her, she nursed and tended him. She was 
“prostrate with sorrow,” we are told, and when 
she was not at his side she was in her room “‘praying 
without ceasing for him.’’ But neither prayers nor 
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care could save him, and on September 24, 1651, 
he died. ( 

Blaise was at ‘home by then and he also was pros- 
trate with grief, and so was Gilberte, who was ill 
and could not come to Paris. The vivid, vital 
presence of the old man removed, the Pascal home 
was dead indeed, and the resulting blank Blaise 
felt almost as much as Jacqueline. He and Mon- 
sieur Pascal had always been the close friends 
which father and son so seldom are, and now in his 
erief and loneliness he turned as so often before to 
Jacqueline. 2 

The estrangement which had previously de- 
veloped between them was forgotten, and he was 
back where he had been when the two first came to 
Paris. He wanted her just as he had wanted her 
then, and he thought he could command her as be- 
fore. But he could not do so, for these years had 
changed her far more than they had changed him, 
and now, her father’s funeral over and the last echo 
of his funeral sermon sounding in her ears, her 
mind and heart were full of Port Royal, as was 
natural. For the moment had at last arrived when 
she was free to enter it, and like a bird, waiting for 
its cage door to be opened, she looked toward it, 
tremulous with longing. But the cage door was not 
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to be opened to her yet. Blaise stood outside it as he 
implored her not to leave him. 

He wanted her to make a home for him. He was 
lonely, desolate, and ill, and the pressure which he 
brought to bear on her was so strong that she had to 
succumb to it, though only for a little while. His 
was a pathetic figure. He might be a genius and 
acclaimed as such, yet he was weak and helpless and 
unhappy. His home had always made much dif- 
ference to him. It had been the center of his life, 
and he would have no anchorage if Jacqueline left 
him. Thus he pleaded with her just as Monsieur 
Pascal had pleaded three years before. She was “the 
source of so much consolation” to him, would she 
not postpone her departure to Port Royal for a 
year? 

Her heart was wrung once more as she listened. 
Here was the tyranny of love again; but although 
she seemed to waver, she did not waver really, since 
she was certain that Blaise’s claim upon her had 
none of the strength of her father’s. He was young, 
he had his work, and for many months he had been 
quite happy in Paris away from her. ‘There was no 
ereat pressing, valid reason why she should not 
obey this other call, which she was so certain was 
the call of God. But she would do one thing for 
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him; she would remain with him until her sister 
was well enough to join him here in Paris. 

And so she waited through the autumn until 
Gilberte came at last. ‘The latter knew of course all 
that was in her mind to do, and she acquiesced in it. 
She would help her and accepted at once the role 
which had before been Blaise’s, and the two ar- 
ranged that Jacqueline should go to Port Royal 
immediately after Christmas. So on the evening of 
January 3 Gilberte went to Blaise and told him 
that their sister was setting out for the convent on 
the morrow, but only for a retreat, she explained, 
so that the girl might learn more about the life 
which might eventually be hers. 

Blaise listened only half convinced and “‘so much | 
distressed by the news,’’ Gilberte writes, “that he 
went off to his room at once without going in to see 
my sister, who was in the little side-room, which 
she had turned into an oratory. ‘There she stayed 
till he had gone, as she thought that seeing her 
would only increase his pain. I gave her the mes- 
sages he had left with me, and then we, too, went to 
bed. But although I fully approved of what she was 
doing, and thought it the greatest blessing that 
could happen to her, I was so much overcome that 
I did not close my eyes all night. About seven 
o'clock as she showed no signs of stirring, I thought 
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that perhaps she had not slept and went over to her 
bed, but I found her fast asleep. ‘The noise I made 
awakened her, and she asked what time it was. I 
told her, and she said that she felt very well, and 
had had an excellent night. Then she got up and 
dressed with perfect calmness and self-control. We 
did not bid each other goodbye for fear of breaking 
down: indeed, I hurried out of the way when I saw 
that she was ready to start. It was in this manner 
that my sister left the world in the seven and 
twentieth year of her age.”’ 

Thus, as St. John of the Cross had sung some 
eighty years before, she went forth into the dark 
night, unobserved, with anxious love aflame. 


In that happy night, 

In secret seen of none, 

Seeing nought myself, 

Without other light or guide, 

Save that which in my heart was burning. 
That light guided me 

More surely than the noonday sun 

To the place where He was waiting for me, 
Whom I knew well. 


It was some time after noon of January 4, 1652, 
that she arrived at her goal and entered the doors of 
Port Royal. 
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‘THE convent in Paris was ruled at this time by 
Mother Agnes, Mother Angélique having left it 
three years before to return, with a number of her 
nuns, to the old buildings of Port Royal of the 
Fields. But the two establishments, although 
separated by twenty miles, were closely linked to- 
gether, and both nuns and superiors were fre- 
quently interchanged. 

Jacqueline’s novitiate was spent in Paris, and it 
was Mother Agnes, whom she had always loved, 
who greeted her on that January day and who 
guided her now even more closely than hitherto. 
And few guides could have been wiser or saner, for 
she was the perfect novice mistress, and stands out 
as one of the most attractive figures of any con- 
nected with Port Royal. 

Jacqueline became a postulant during the first 
week of her entry to Port Royal, and it was soon 
evident that the moment for her clothing as a 
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novice would not be longer delayed. Those months 
of waiting in Paris and at Clermont were to be 
counted as though she had spent them within the 
walls of Port Royal itself, as she certainly had in 
spirit. he date of her clothing was presently fixed 
for the Trinity Sunday following. 

Jacqueline looked forward to that date with the 
same tremulous excitement which had been hers 
when first she visited Port Royal, and her joy grew 
deeper as the day drew nearer. ‘There was nothing 
to mar that joy unless the thought of Blaise, lonely 
and longing for her presence. She saw him several 
times through these ensuing weeks, permission 
having been granted for such meetings, and it soon 
became quite evident to him that she was at Port 
Royal for more than a retreat. He implored her 
then with renewed supplications to change her 
mind, until those meetings in the chill convent 
parlor grew to be a sort of agony to Jacqueline. He 
pleaded with her that she should return to him for 
two years, for one year, and she could only listen, 
saying nothing, while her love for him fought and 
conflicted with this newer love, which was stronger 
and even more demanding. Yet it was only mo- 
mentarily that her peace was ever deeply shattered, 
for her surrender was complete, and she would 
have left Port Royal for her brother had it been 
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pointed out to her that she ought to follow such a 
course. Her refuge lay always in the will of the 
Divine into which she blindly threw herself; she 
wanted nothing but to accomplish it. And so she 
waited silently, drawing strength and confidence 
from an ever-closer union with her Lord. 

We have some notes of hers written a short while 
previously, which reveal something of her inner 
life. ‘(hey are called her ‘““Thoughts” and have for 
their theme “The Mystery of the Death of Christ.” 
In its power she resolves to die to everything she 
holds most dear, to friendship, to interest, and to 
human love. She will glory, she Writes, only in the 
cross of her Savior and esteem nothing else. She will 
support contempt with joy, and accept with indif- 
ference whatever may happen to her whether sad or 
joyous. She will not have any affection even for her 
place of retreat, since it is only a place of passage. 
She will treasure solitude, since she may be filled 
through it with the spirit of God. ‘Thus she writes, 
with scarcely a touch of her old arrogance and 
always with most intense sincerity, thoughts and 
sentiments which are as old as Christianity but 
none the less new to all who make personal dis- 
covery of them. 

‘The touch of Mother Agnes is evident in them, 
and it is easily to be imagined how much the elder 
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woman must have cared for this girl, whose spiritu- 
_ality was so true and deep. Jacqueline’s intelligence 
also was another bond between them, Mother 
Agnes’ own intelligence being of no mean order. 
It could scarcely be anything else in view of the 
great family of which she was a member. 

She was now a woman of nearly sixty, and her 
pictured face is round and rugged, kindly and 
rather homely. ‘The best known portrait of her re- 
veals her with hands clasped kneeling before a 
crucifix, which has an inkstand, complete with quill 
pen, standing quite fittingly beside it. For she loved 
to write, and the volumes of her spiritual letters are 
full of knowledge and shrewdest wisdom. A skull 
peeps out in the picture from the other side of the 
crucifix, and a large open window is behind her 
through which the vast buildings of Port Royal 
of the Fields can be seen and the wooded hills be- 
yond them. But Mother Agnes is turning her back 
to them. Her widely set dark eyes are fixed only 
upon the figure nailed to the cross before her. And 
the picture gives thus the key to her whole life, for 
the figure on the cross was all that ever mattered to 
her. St. Cyran’s teaching, which had found so strong 
an echo in her sister’s heart, found little in hers. 
Neither the wickedness of the world nor her own 
wickedness occupied her so much as the wonder of 
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the love of God, and the sense of nearness which she 
always felt to the Savior whom it was her unending 
joy to serve. 

Several priests of the Oratorian school in Paris, 
founded by De Bérulle, served Port Royal before 
St. Cyran became its director, and Mother Agnes 
had assimilated their teaching in a way that Mother 
Angélique never had. Francis de Sales had also at 
one time been director of the nuns, and Mother 
Agnes had loved him so much that she carried with 
her always a letter which he had written her—a 
little touch which shows the freedom of her spirit 
in contrast to that of her sister. The latter would 
never have permitted herself so great an indul- 
gence. His teaching and De Bérulle’s had placed 
emphasis on the divine rather than the human. 
“Withdraw your eyes a little from yourself and fix 
them upon Jesus Christ,” was advice which a mem- 
ber of this school had given to Louise de Marillac, 
foundress with Vincent de Paul of the Sisters of 
Charity. “You should incessantly fix your gaze on 
Jesus in your lives,’’ had been De Bérulle’s own ad- 
vice to some Carmelite nuns. “You should offer and 
give yourselves to Him, living only in and for 
Him.” ‘This was the sort of precept which Mother 
Agnes liked to share with any who might need 
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Few of her letters written to Jacqueline remain, 
but many written to others have been preserved, 
and all are strong and clear and practical and 
marked by “‘the astonishing sureness and vivacity 
and suppleness” which Henri Brémond has noted 
as their outstanding marks and which place their 
writer, he considers, among the forefront of all 
French religious. ‘The strange scruples of the nov- 
ices and nuns with whom she has to deal appear 
continually in them, the fears which she has to 
combat. She comments and advises, encourages and 
reproves, giving richly of her own stimulating per- 
sonality. 

It was a personality which her own sister, Mother 
Angélique, found stimulating also. ‘The two were 
never parted for long, and as this spring of 1652 
advanced they met often, though once Mother 
Angélique was settled at Port Royal of the Fields, 
she never wished much to leave it. It was a place 
which she loved more than any other in the world, 
and she never ceased to regret the fact that she had 
left it. Its strange, haunting atmosphere remains 
to the present day, ruined and deserted though it 
is. Le Maitre and his fellow hermits had worked 
ereat changes in it during the years they occupied 
it following their departure from Paris. ‘They had 
all felt its atmosphere from the first, and some had 
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been faintly disturbed by it. “When in order to 
take the air,’ wrote one of them, lately arrived 
there, “I walked about outside, I confess that I felt 
struck by a secret terror in this sad solitude. Snakes 
were to be found in every part of the garden, while 
everything was in that state of dilapidation which 
prevails in neglected places. If, however, the desert 
could have felt, it must have been glad that hermits 
had elected to reside in it, so that this haunt of 
snakes might be changed into a temple of God and 
a place of prayer.” 

Mother Angélique and her attendant nuns had 
returned there on the Ascension Day of 1648, al- 
most at the same moment when Blaise was breaking 
to his father the dire news of Jacqueline’s decision. 
And no snakes greeted them. ‘They had been ban- 
ished by the hermits, while the swamps surround- 
ing the convent buildings had been drained, and 
flowers and fruit trees flourished everywhere. Le 
Maitre proved himself so keen a gardener that 
Father Singlin was obliged to reprove him for his 
eagerness. The penitential care of his soul, he had 
been told, was the primary reason of his retreat, 
and not the felling of trees and planting of vege- 
tables. But the young man’s uncle, old Robert 
d’Andilly, who had arrived to be a hermit also two 
years before Angélique’s return, won no reproof 
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for his enthusiasm. Perhaps because it was known 
that nothing could curb it. He, like his nephew, 
loved manual work and was soon known as “‘Super- 
intendent of the Gardens.” He would stride about 
the valley, giving orders in a voice of thunder, his 
white hair streaming in the wind, and his cheeks 
vermilion as result of exuberant health and the 
outdoor life he led. 

He and the other hermits left the convent build- 
ings on the return of Mother Angélique and her 
nuns, and lived instead at a large farm building, 
known as Les Granges, built on one of the sur- 
rounding slopes. He, however, remained in the 
valley which he had certainly made to flower like 
a rose, in a house on the outer precincts of the con- 
vent, from which he could continue to superintend 
his work. 

Great rejoicings greeted Mother Angélique’s re- 
turn, and the courtyard was filled with the poor, 
who flung themselves at her feet, while the good 
Mother in her turn embraced them, without heed- 
ing that they were dirty and to all appearance cov- 
ered with vermin. he company of hermits waited 
beyond at the entrance to the chapel, one of them 
with cross in hand. And thus had Mother Angélique 
returned at last to the place she had entered first as 
a little girl nearly fifty years before. 
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It was a place which Jacqueline scarcely knew as 
yet, but it was soon to become familiar to her, and 
not only to her but also to her brother, a fact which 
she would never have credited had any prophesied 
it to her. Blaise and Port Royal of the Fields! One 
could not think of the two together. 

Trinity Sunday fell on May 24 that year. At the 
beginning of March, Jacqueline sat down to write 
and tell her brother of the event that would mark 
it. The letter was hard to write, yet it was easier for 
her to break the news thus. She urges him to be 
present at her clothing, and not to withhold his con- 
sent from it. Unbearable sorrow, she writes, would 
smirch the greatest, most glorious and happiest 
event of her life if he were to do so. She goes on 
then to recall how much she owes to him, since he 
was the first to have introduced her to the religion 
which now means everything to her. And he, who 
is so much more enlightened than most, must not 
be deceived by the world, which will be so ready to 
sympathize with him and to think that she is doing 
wrong in leaving it. ‘This point she emphasizes. 

“Ts it not strange,’ she says, “to think how harshly 
the world would judge you if for some selfish rea- 
son you prevented me from marrying a prince, even 
if such marriage would take me a long way from 
you? So make a virtue of necessity now, and think 
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how the apostles received only with joy the thought 
of separation from their Savior. Do not stand in 
opposition to the divine light. If you have not 
yourself the strength to take the path that I am 
taking, at least do not prevent me from taking it. 
Do not be ungrateful to God for having given grace 
to me whom you love. The dearer a person is to 
one, the more grateful one should be for favors 
eranted to that person. I await with impatience 
your reply to my news, feeling that I should do you 
wrong if I thought that you would receive it badly. 
I am writing to ma fidéle (her name for Gilberte). 
I pray you to console her if she is in need of con- 
solation and to encourage her. I should love to see 
her, though if she should come here to try to make 
me alter my mind, she would be only wasting her 
time, and I say the same to you. Of course I am be- 
having in a very formal manner by asking you to 
come to my clothing at all, for actually I know that 
you would never think of staying away from it. But 
do what you have to do with a good grace, I beg of 
you, that is to say’’—and here is a touch of her old 
fire—‘‘in a spirit of love, and do not cause me dis- 
pleasure, for it seems to me that I have given you no 
reason for displeasure.”’ 

A short while after she writes to Gilberte to tell 
her the same news. “My brother came to see me the 
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day after he received my letter. He was suffering 
from a severe headache as result of it, yet he was 
very gentle. He wished me to postpone my clothing 
till All Saints, but seeing that I was firm in my desire 
not to wait, he had pity on the pain which post- 
ponement would bring me.” 

He was “‘very gentle,” yet such gentleness was 
won at a greater price than Jacqueline had any idea 
of, and was assumed only because of the love he 
bore her. For he was at this time more miserable 
than he had ever been. As Jacqueline’s joy grew 
deeper, so his unhappiness increased, for he was 
not only faced by the loss of her, but he was also 
deliberately turning away from and renouncing all 
those things that were claiming her so closely. And 
they could be his, he knew, and he could share her 
joy in them were he prepared to make the same sur- 
render of his will that she had made of hers. But 
he was not prepared to do so; his courage failed him 
at the very thought, his piercing vision telling him 
that if he gave up anything, he must give up all. 
Everything was too much to sacrifice, and so he 
would sacrifice nothing. 

He turned deliberately, therefore, from that 
“tremendous Lover’ forever following after, and 
chose instead the world, which now meant for him 
his work, his fame, his friends. Many would have 
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found that sum a large one and would have been 
content with it, but he was not content. ‘“‘Mathe- 
matics,’ he wrote years after, ‘“‘may be the finest ex- 
ercise of the human mind, but it is nothing more. 
It does not provide an adequate end for the work 
of the mind.” He found himself adrift on an ocean 
of nothingness, helpless, unanchored and afraid. 
Home had always meant so much to him, and 
now he had no home. Gilberte was away, his father 
was dead, and Jacqueline would soon be cut off 
from him. He had seemed gentle when she first 
broke the news to him, but he became later so full 
of bitterness that Jacqueline was at last aware of it, 
yet was baffled as to what she could do for him. 
She arranged a meeting between him and 
D’Andilly, whose rich humanity coupled to his 
deep religious sense might bring comfort to him. 
But he seems to have refused all comfort. He 
wanted Jacqueline and no one else, not only be- 
cause her mere presence would allay his misery, but 
because the reproach of her great surrender would 
be withdrawn from him. Jacqueline, however, 
would not yield to him, urge how he might, 
through all the following weeks of spring. And if 
there are some who would see great hardness in 
her conduct, justification of it, if such were needed, 
was to follow later with most startling clearness. 
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April passed. Her purpose was more fixed than 
ever, and as the 24th of May drew near, Blaise 
knew that he must give up all hope of moving her. 
He looked forward to that fateful ‘Trinity Sunday 
with a dread that was equal to Jacqueline’s joy. 

‘Two other girls were to be clothed with her, and 
the ceremony was to take place in the church of 
Port Royal. Many memories must have been awak- 
ened in Blaise’s mind as he entered it to await the 
arrival of his sister. He and she had sat together 
there so many times while Father Singlin preached 
to them. Their lives had been so closely linked then, 
while the love each had for the other had been so 
satisfying. Now there were barriers between them 
stronger even than that of the grille through which 
he presently glimpsed her figure. 

‘The ceremony was long, and it always has an ele- 
ment of sadness in it. But Jacqueline, even if she 
felt its sadness, was more keenly aware of joy, and 
the bleak despair of her brother as, the ceremony 
over, he left the church and went out into the sun- 
lit streets of Paris, she would hardly have under- 
stood. She returned to a throng of sisters whom 
she loved and who loved her; to Mother Agnes and 
Mother Angélique, who welcomed her already as 
one of them; to a life which satisfied her, and to a 
Savior whom she might serve unhindered. While 
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he went out into a life which was one of desolation. 

He was young, however, and his spirit was strong 
even if his body was weak. He would not be de- 
feated. Suddenly it was as if a sort of anger seized 
him, making him brace himself to forgetfulness of 
Jacqueline, of Port Royal, of this religion which 
he had forsaken and which was forever pricking, 
tearing at him. He would not think of either any 
more; he would banish memory of both from him. 
He would fill his mind with other things. ‘There 
were so many to interest him, and first among them 
was the world, whose delights he had tasted first, 
following the success of his great experiment. He 
would fling himself into it, and drown his misery 
in pleasure, gaiety, amusement. Thus “down the 
nights and down the days, as in the mist of tears 
and under running laughter,” he would seek refuge 
from those feet “‘that followed, followed after.” 

The drama of his life lay always more in the 
realms of the spirit than in any other. So now with 
the curtain fallen on the first act begun by the 
manipulators in Rouen, it would presently rise 
upon another, which would have a different and 
most startling close. 
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WHILE all these things were happening to the Pas- 
cals, events of even greater moment were happen- 
ing in the world outside. ‘The war of the Fronde 
for several years had been pursuing its chequered 
course, and now was flaming into greater strength. 
Its history is most tangled, but it was a struggle 
mainly between the people and the court, all hatred 
being centered on the figure of Cardinal Mazarin, 
the favorite counselor of the Queen. Like Richelieu 
before him, he was virtual ruler of the country, 
King Louis XIV being a mere boy. Spain had lately 
joined the conflict, and now enemy troops were 
drawing near the capital, which was threatened on 
the actual day of Jacqueline’s clothing. 

The war had touched Port Royal of the Fields al- 
ready. During the terrible winter of 1648-49, when 
Paris was being besieged and Vincent de Paul took 
his famous ride to the palace where Mazarin was 
in hiding, Mother Angélique had done nearly as 
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much as Louise de Marillac to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the poor around. The vast buildings of her 
convent in the country were soon filled with fright- 
ened people, while its chapel was used for the stor- 
ing of grain. “Our Mother encouraged us in this 
exercise of charity,’’ writes one of her nuns. ‘‘She 
had labels written upon everything to avoid con- 
fusion, and the quantity of things brought was so 
ereat that all the aisles of the church were filled 
with them. ‘he convent often called to our minds 
the ark of Noe in which was all manner of cattle 
was gathered, for on whatever side we turned, we 
found horses, sheep, and cows. ‘Che greater number 
of the peasants were ruined during this time, and 
an incredible number of poor besieged us for alms. 
Our Mother had soup made to give to all, and she 
ordered it to be good and well seasoned. She was 
continually planning what she could do for the 
comfort and solace of so many poor; all this gave 
ereat labor to the sisters. We scarcely had time to 
sleep, for these good folk came so early and so late 
to get all they required that it took up an immense 
time.” 

Soon grave danger from attacking foreign sol- 
diery was added to everything else, and Mother 
Angélique asked then for the protection of the 
hermits scattered on the hillsides round about. And 
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they were not loath to give it. Many had been sol- 
diers before, and the thought of wielding a sword 
again filled them with most human exultation. 
“Our dear hermits have all resumed their swords 
for our defense,’ Mother Angélique wrote, ‘‘and 
have made such fine barricades that it would be 
hard to invade us.”’ Port Royal of the Fields became, 
indeed, a little outpost so strongly defended that 
soon its fame had spread and nuns from other more | 
isolated districts arrived to take refuge in it, until 
the moment came when there was no empty corner 
in the building. Yet Mother Angélique and her 
nuns continued all the time to follow every detail 
of their rule. Office was said and perpetual watch 
kept before the Blessed Sacrament. 

‘The tide of war retreated presently but dln to 
_ return with greater strength in 1652, and events 
were rising to their climax during that spring which 
saw the clothing of Jacqueline Pascal. Mother 
Angélique had been obliged to leave Port Royal 
of the Fields some weeks before and had returned 
to the Paris house, bringing with her not only her | 
own nuns but a number of others also who had 
sought refuge with her. And when she arrived in 
Paris, yet others came clamoring for her hospi- 
tality. She managed, however, to preserve her peace 
of mind throughout, and even found time to write 
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letters and to look round upon the life of Paris 
with strangely objective vision. “Can you imagine,” 
she writes, “that amid all the horrors we are endur- 
ing, details of which we cannot give without shrink- 
ing, people still go to the theater. ‘Those who are 
not themselves involved in the agony of the mo- 
ment give so little heed to their neighbors that 
they are as eager over their amusements as in times 
of peace. The court and the ‘Tuileries are as gay as 
ever, supper parties and all the other frivolities go 
on as usual. All the horrible sights which fill the 
city, the frequency of murder in the streets and at 
the gates, the frightfully high price of everything, 
have no power to touch their hearts or to teach them 
to fear the wrath of God. So great is the hard- 
heartedness of sinners.” 

Fear was in most hearts throughout these weeks, 
yet it found little place in Jacqueline’s. ‘The sounds 
of warfare reaching her through the windows of 
the convent, of cannon-shots, of regiments moving 
to and fro, of shouts and cries, whether of excite- 
ment or distress, she seems hardly to have noticed. 
But the sounds which filled the convent during the 
night preceding her clothing she must have heard, 
for they awakened everybody in it. 

A sudden knocking came on the front door. It 
was so loud that in a moment the corridors were 
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filled with frightened nuns, who thought they had 
been invaded by a company of soldiers. No soldiers 
were there, however, but a crowd of frightened 
nuns fleeing from the enemy who had invaded their 
home at Etampes. The straits they were in had 
made them resolve to come to Port Royal, even 
though they were much prejudiced against it. And 
Mother Angélique was touched with pity as though 
they had been her own nuns and took them in at 
once, while her daughters also made them wel- 
come, ‘‘bringing out,” as one of them writes. “what- 
ever could be found for their comfort. Indeed, one 
met nothing but nuns burdened with their pillows 
and blankets, their mattresses and bedspreads, all 
happy to have this opportunity of practicing 
charity. Preparations were made at once to get | 
supper for them. Fortunately our sisters had pre- 
pared beforehand a part of our dinner for the next 
day, so as not to lose the sermon and the ceremony 
of Sister Euphémie (Jacqueline Pascal) taking the 
veil, which was to be that day, the feast of the Holy 
‘Trinity. ‘hus it was quite convenient to serve our 
new guests. And on Holy ‘Trinity these nuns from 
Etampes attended the convent Mass and the cere- 
mony of the taking of the veil. ‘There were present 
also several other nuns who had come to spend the 
feast with us, so that all the seats in our choir were 
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occupied.” Thus in that crowded church, with her | 
brother hidden somewhere in its congregation, 
with the horrors of war reigning in a city which re- 
mained gay in spite of them, Jacqueline Pascal 
renounced the world in which she had played no 
inconspicuous part and became Sister Euphémie 
of Port Royal. 

Soon after Jacqueline’s clothing, Blaise, himself 
strangely unaffected by the war, left Paris, which 
was the best thing he could do. His destination was 
a peaceful spot, Poitu. ‘The governor of that prov- 
ince was the Duke de Roannez, a young man whom 
he had met some two years before. ‘The Duke was 
rich and intelligent and, as his title suggests, be- 
longed to the court life of Paris, a life which Pascal 
had touched only lately, but immediately fell a 
victim to it. He was in a mood at the moment to 
clutch at anything to bring him comfort. No wild 
orgies would ever appeal to him, but sensuous de- 
lights—beautiful surroundings, luxury, the gentle 
play of wit, music, opera, dancing, the company of 
lovely women—were not distasteful to him and 
they were now his in abundance. 

His friendship with the Duke began with the 
latter's interest in geometry, and for some time 
Blaise was so frequent a visitor at the young man’s 
Paris house that he was even given his own apart- 
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ment there. But he had never been to the country 
chateau. 

De Roannez, who was twenty-four, enjoyed the 
reputation of being the only unmarried duke in 
France. His widowed mother and his sister looked 
after his vast establishments, and, as can be 1m- 
agined, he was a much courted youth. Being gifted 
with some discernment, the people whom he en- 
couraged to gather round him were interesting as 
well as gay. Of them all he loved Blaise the most, 
but Blaise himself had held a trifle aloof from him, 
and the Duke was surprised and delighted when 
Blaise accepted his invitation to travel south with 
him. ‘The journey was to be made by river, and 
since the weather was perfect and Blaise’s health 
had improved with it, a most pleasurable trip was 
to be expected. It was one which several other 
well-known members of fashionable Paris also 
shared. | 

Blaise was shy with these people at first, a trifle 
awkward. But he was adaptable, and so quick to 
pick up new ways and manners that his strange fas- 
cination soon began to be felt, and he made friends 
in all directions. “I once shared an expedition with 
the Duke de Roannez,” writes a certain Chevalier 
de Méré, who was an arbiter of Paris fashion, a sort 
of Beau Brummel of his day. ““We went by water. It 
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was a simple pleasure party, and we thought of 
nothing but our amusement. The Duke brought 
with him a man who has since acquired fame in the 
world. He was a great mathematician and nothing 
else. But science does not teach polite behavior, 
and the man had neither taste nor feeling. He would 
burst in on our talk, whatever we were saying, so 
abruptly that he made us laugh. In all innocence 
he would regale us with good stories of a byegone 
generation. We did not attempt his education, but 
after the lapse of two or three days he appeared to 
wake up to his deficiencies, listened more than he 
discoursed, began to ask questions, and sometimes 
he would note down a remark. ‘The odd thing is 
that before we reached Poitu, he said scarcely any- 
thing but what was excellent, and much the same 
as we should have said ourselves. I give you my 
word, the change was very great.” 

A new world was opening before Pascal, and he 
was presently so much interested in it that he sub- 
mitted himself as pupil to this same Chevalier. He 
learned that people are absorbed by other things 
than mathematics and that often—a fact which his 
sisters had taught him long ago—truth can be 
reached more quickly by a sort of instinct, a species 
of mother-wit, than by the slower process of pure 
reasoning. He learned the value of humor, of re- 
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partee, and of sympathy by which he could achieve 
the understanding of points of view other than his 
own. He learned especially that there is such a thing 
as style in writing as well as in speech and manner, 
and that dull facts can lose their dullness and be- 
come thrilling when clothed in lovely and simple 
language. ‘“The secret of good breeding,” the Chey- 
alier used to say to him, “‘is to do what is natural to 
us in a becoming way. It is not natural to me to talk 
of kings as august monarchs, nor is it natural to my 
listeners to hear them so described. Such verbiage 
ruffles and distracts them and breaks the bond of 
sympathy which I ought to establish with them. 
They feel Iam not one of themselves, but one who 
is more of an author than a man.” 

‘These summer months spent in that lovely south- 
ern chateau were most enlightening to Pascal, and 
he managed to acquire a sort of forgetfulness of all 
that he had previously been through. But his in- 
telligence and his mind alone were touched. His 
emotions were never stirred and The Treatise on 
Love, which he wrote some time later, is more likely 
to have been the fruit of observation than of ex- 
perience. He merely drifted along, caught in the 
current of this charming backwater, where every- 
thing was leisurely, and nothing was serious or 
seemed to matter very much. Long, serene, care- 
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free days slipped slowly by in cool shaded gardens, 
and inside rooms furnished with the fantastic 
luxury of the age, multitudes of servants hovering 
about them, and beautiful women to lend their 
charm to all. How far removed was this from Paris, 
where terror reigned in the streets, and from the 
austere Port Royal and the studious circles in which 
he had lived before. ‘The summer passed, and only 
as autumn came and the guests at the chateau be- 
gan to disperse, did he leave it for Clermont, where 
he stayed with Gilberte and her family. 

He remained there for several months, and Paris 
did not see him again until the beginning of the 
following year, when he found the young King and 
his mother already settled there, and Mazarin back 
in power. [he war being over for the moment, the 
court was once more marked by orgies of wild pleas- 
ure, while the sufferings of the people were as great 
as they had ever been. 

Heedless of both, however, Pascal now took up 
once more his scientific work and embarked on it 
again with renewed energy. Yet the world still 
beckoned to him, its fascination still held him. Even 
work so deeply concentrated and so demanding as 
his was could not absorb his spirit, grown restless 
now. [Thus we find him running from his study to 
the opera, to the play, to festivities and parties, but 
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most frequently of all to the gaming tables. For 
they offered the strongest lure of any to him since, 
apart from the excitement of the game, there was 
the mystery of the laws of chance that governed it. 

He was always wondering and speculating about 
} something. His mind was never still. Any fact of 
interest or any sudden flash of vision which might 
come to him, would be jotted down in one of the 
little notebooks which he always had with him. 
Many of these are still preserved. These reflections 
include such as the following. 

‘Do you wish to have great things to be thought 
of you? Then never tell them. Do you wish to be 
well thought of? ‘Then never speak of yourself.” 

‘Man is but the frailest reed of nature, but he is 
a think-reed. All our dignity consists in thought. 
Let it be our effort then to think aright.” 

“Rivers are moving roads which carry us along 
our way.” 

“‘Self-will never can be satisfied, even when it ob- 
tains all it seeks; but we are satisfied the moment 
we renounce self. ‘here is no such thing as discon- 
tent where self is not; neither can there be content 
where self 1s found.” 

“When a soldier or a laborer complains of the 
trouble of his work, let him only try idleness.” 
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“Between us and heaven or hell there is only 
life, of all things in the world the most frail.” 

“The greater intellect one has, the more origi- 
nality one finds in men. Ordinary persons find no 
difference between men.” 

“Men never do evil so completely and cheerfully 
as when they do it from religious conviction.” 

He was busy, popular, successful, and had much 
to make him happy, yet he was not happy. “All the 
misery of man,” he wrote once, “comes from not 
being able to live quietly ina room.” But man must 
be at peace in order to do that, and there was no 
peace in Pascal’s heart. 

He saw Jacqueline sometimes, yet his visits to 
her brought him little joy, and he was deeply hurt 
and angry when he learned that as she was to be pro- 
fessed in the summer, she wanted her share of her 
father’s fortune to be paid into Port Royal then. 
He was living now well beyond his income, while 
Gilberte’s expenses were also increasing with her 
large and growing family. Under these circum- 
stances, neither felt inclined to let Port Royal have 
money which they considered should be theirs. It 
happened that Monsieur Pascal’s will was so worded 
that payment of a third of his estate to Jacqueline 
could be evaded. Now these two did their best to 
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bring about such evasion, the whole incident re- 
flecting little credit on either of them. Quite de- 
liberately, and knowing what anguish they were 
bringing to the girl whom they professed to love 
so much, they pressed their own claims, while re- 
fusing to further hers. 

“They took much offence at my purpose,” Jac- 
queline writes, “and held that I was doing them a 
marked injury in wishing to disinherit them in 
favor of strangers, whom I preferred, they said, to 
them. In fine, they took things in a wholly secular 
spirit and they looked upon that which I proposed 
to give to Port Royal as marks of an affection which 
was to their prejudice. Indeed, the sorrow I experi- 
enced was so violent that I cannot sufficiently mar- 
vel that I did not succumb to it.” 

She turned for comfort in her misery to Mother 
Agnes, who with great practicality and calm told 
her ‘“‘to reserve her tears for her sins, which were 
the only genuine ills.” “She said to me further,” 
Jacqueline adds, “many beautiful things, and 
talked with gaiety, forgetting nothing that might 
sweeten the bitterness I experienced.” Yet Jacque- 
line would not be comforted. ‘The thought of en- 
tering the convent empty-handed hurt her pride as 
nothing else could have done, and she wondered if 
she should not leave it until her dowry was paid. 
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But neither Mother Agnes nor Mother Angélique 
would hear of this, and when she approached 
Father Singlin with the suggestion that she should 
be professed as a lay sister, he refused this request 
also. ‘The convent of Port Royal could certainly 
not be accused of avarice. 

All those in authority did everything they could 
to soothe the wounded spirit of the girl, who was 
soon to take her place among them; but the wound 
was deep and difficult to heal. Even Mother An- 
gélique could do little with her. “She held me for 
a whole hour,” Jacqueline writes, ‘““my head upon 
her bosom, embracing me with the tenderness of a 
true mother. She omitted nothing in her power to 
soothe my pain.” She pointed out that what pained 
Jacqueline most was not the injustice to the con- 
vent, but rather the blow to her own pride and the 
lack of affection shown her by her brother and her 
sister. [hen she added in a most surprising fashion 
that the whole incident had given her nothing but 
the most keen and genuine joy. “I would not wish,” 
she said, ‘for you to have been without this trial 
before your profession in return for twice your 
property. For you were not sufhciently tried during 
your novitiate. Write to your relations,’ she con- 
cluded, “‘and show them all possible affection and, 
when he arrives who is presently expected, talk to 
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him without making the slightest reproach, not 
showing any displeasure with respect to what has 
occurred.” 

Thus prepared, Jacqueline awaited the arrival 
of her brother for a last interview before her final 
renunciation of the world. She tried to conceal her 
sadness, she tells us, yet was unable to do so, and 
Blaise, who had been used to finding her happy and 
at peace, was struck by the change in her. 

The two talked for a long time, and Jacqueline 
must have assimilated well all that Mother An- 
gélique said to her, but she must also have made it 
clear to Blaise how much she minded his and Gil- 
berte’s conduct, for Blaise was presently touched 
to confusion, and promised before he left to pay the 
money owed. Jacqueline would have liked to have 
everything signed and sealed immediately, but 
Mother Angélique would not countenance this 
haste. Blaise should be given the opportunity, she 
said, to change his mind. And so it was not until 
after Jacqueline became Sister Euphémie of Port 
Royal in actual fact that her dowry was paid at last, 
and the painful incident was finally closed. 

The 5th of June, 1653, saw her profession, and it 
was made with joy and tranquillity. But as at her 
clothing, no such peace or joy communicated itself 
to Pascal, and a letter which he wrote the follow- 
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ing day is marked by the same bitterness which had 

been his before. And such bitterness continued with 
him until a certain November night in the follow- 
ing year when a startling experience was destined 
to be his. His life would be changed in consequence 
of it, while its memory would never leave him. 
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BLAISE was now a man of thirty-two, but he looked, 
as always, much older than his years. He was thin 
and transparent, very stooped, giving the impres- 
sion of great delicacy. Yet such physical weakness 
seemed only to enhance the fascination of his per- 
sonality. He was popular everywhere, and all were 
caught into the magic of his charm the moment he 
began to speak. He had assimilated well the pre- 
cepts of the Chevalier de Méré, and now reduced 
conversation to the finest art. Style was combined 
with originality and greatness of thought, while be- 
hind was a spirit of surprising humility. The Duke 
de Roannez never tired of him. There were others 
who had the same affection for him, among these 
the Duke’s young sister. If human affection could 
satisfy the soul, then Pascal would have been the 
happiest of men; but he was not happy, a fact which 
he was moved at last to confess to Jacqueline dur- 
ing the autumn of the year following her profession. 
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He had visited her more often than usual 
throughout the previous months. The barriers be- 
tween them, it seemed, were gradually being re- 
duced, though they finally disappeared only in 
September. Then all in a moment Blaise made a 
sudden appeal to her. His unhappiness was so great 
by then that he could no longer bear it alone, and 
he thought that she might understand, as nobody 
else could, his indescribable desolation of spirit, 
and that she who had attained to peace might help 
him to attain to it also. For he seems to have learned 
at last the reason of his misery. St. Augustine, whose 
teaching he had followed so closely, expressed 1t 
with simplicity in his famous phrase: “Thou hast 
-made us for ‘Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are 
restless until they rest in Thee.” 

He wanted God, but he could not find Him, 
search how he might. Where was He? How could 
he touch Him? He prayed, but nothing answered. 
Perhaps there was no God at all? His mind went 
round in dizzy circles. He read, he thought, he 
pondered; yet no ight came to him. The darkness 
only seemed to close in upon him, until he reached 
a point of spiritual suffering which can be de- 
scribed only as a sort of dereliction, and it was then 
he went to Jacqueline. “He opened himself to me,” 
she writes, “In such a manner as moved my pity, 
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confessing that in the midst of his occupations and 
of so many things fitted to make him love the world 
—to which we had every reason to think him 
strongly attached—he was perpetually moved to 
leave it all. But he was in such abandonment that 
there was no movement in his heart to God. 
‘Though he sought God with all his power, he felt 
no movement of the divine spirit. ‘The confession 
surprised me as much as it gave me joy.” And that 
confession once made, something was released in 
Pascal and he came again and again to the parlor of 
Port Royal to talk to Jacqueline. “If I were to re- 
late all the other visits in detail, should be obliged 
to write a volume, they have been so frequent and 
so long. And all I did was to listen to him.” 

‘The picture thus portrayed is vivid. We can al- 
most see, as we read them, the bare convent parlor 
with Jacqueline behind its large grille, dressed in 
full white habit, a large red cross sewn on it, anda 
black veil framing the face, which in one of the few 
pictures of her that exists, looks round and plump 
and youthful. And Pascal would be seated opposite 
to her, or would be pacing up and down the room, 
passionate and eager as he had been when a little 
fellow at Clermont, in Paris, at Rouen, and ques- 
tioning now just as he did then. Why? Why? What 
was the meaning of everything, of life, of death, of 
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sin, of suffering, of God, of Christ? Oh for light, for 
certainty, for knowledge! Could he ever attain to 
them? And Jacqueline, with hands folded beneath 
her scapular, would listen, knowing with her in- 
stinct, which was always so sure where this brother 
was concerned, that the silence of understanding 
was the best thing she could give him. 

‘Thus September passed, October came, and none 
of Blaise’s friends in the world had any idea of 
what was passing in his mind, or knew that he, so 
young, so popular, so famous, with every door in 
Paris open to him, was escaping whenever he could 
to the parlor of the most austere convent in Paris, 
there to pour out his anguished soul to one of its 
youngest nuns. 

He was seen everywhere, not only in Paris but 
outside it, for it was on one afternoon in October 
when going to a fete at Neuilly that he met with an 
accident, which many of his biographers make 
much of, but which neither of his sisters mentions, 
and which was possibly of no great moment. He 
was driving in a coach and four over the bridge of 
Neuilly when the two leading horses took fright, 
bolted over the parapet, and were drowned. Seated 
in the carriage behind, he was saved only by a hairs- 
breadth. ‘The subsequent effect of the incident on 
his spirit has been considered by some to have been 
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great, but there is little evidence to justify the sup- 
position. His life continued exactly as before, until 
November came, bringing with it that fateful night 
of the egrd, when everything thereafter would be 
changed for him. He was alone, and nothing would 
have been known about the experience had not a 
scrap of paper been found at his death sewn in the 
lining of his coat. It was a kind of vision that came 
to him, and it was so overwhelming that even he 
found difficulty in writing of it. 


Feast of St. Clement, Pope and Martyr, and others of the 
Martyrology. From about half-past ten in the evening to 
about half-past twelve. ; 

Fire. 


Only thus could he describe this moment in which 
he was caught away from his surroundings, from 
his book-lined room, from the noises of the Paris 
streets, from the world about him. 


God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, 

Not of philosophers and scholars. 

Certainty, joy, feeling, vision, joy. 

God of Jesus Christ. — 

My God and thy God. 

‘Thy God shall be my God. 

Oblivion of the world and of everything except God. 

He is to be found only in the ways that are shown in the 
Gospel. 

The grandeur of the human soul! 
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And the word “grandeur” stands out on the dis- 
colored parchment in large letters, heavily inked, 
as though to emphasize that, if God is great, then 
man is great as well. 


O righteous Father, the world has not known Thee, but 
I have known Thee. 
Joy, joy, and tears of joy. 


After these lines there comes pressing down upon 
him a sense of his own great sinfulness. 


I have fallen away from Him, 

“They have forsaken Me, the fountain of living waters.” 
My God, wilt Thou forsake me? 

May I not be separated from Him eternally. 


A tremulous humility is here, which brings with it 
so swiftly a breath of peace, as he reaches to the 
heart of the vision and touches the Divine at last. 


This is life eternal that they may know Thee, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent. 

Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ. 


And at the repetition of that name, which will 
henceforth be the only one that counts for him, his 
handwriting becomes much larger and even clearer 
than its wont. 
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I have become separated from Him, I have fled Him, 
denied Him, crucified Him. 

May I never be separated from’ Him. 

He is to be kept only by the ways taught in the Gospel. 

Total and sweet renunciation. 

Total submission to Jesus Christ and to my director. 

Eternally in joy for one day’s trial upon earth. 

I will not forget Thy word. Amen. 


A roughly drawn cross is at the head of the paper 
and another at the end of it. 

This vision lasted for two hours, and Pascal was 
quite changed as he looked up from it. Henceforth 
Christ was the passion of his life. If he ever lost the 
sense of Christ’s presence near him, it was only to 
regain it a moment after. His long conflict was at 
last ended. Later in his Mystery of Jesus he writes: 
“Thou wouldst not seek Me if thou hadst not 
found Me. I thought of thee in My agony. I sweated 
drops of blood for thee. ‘Thou wouldst not seek Me 
if thou didst not possess Me. Be not therefore 
troubled.” ““Nobody else,” Brémond writes, “con- 
vinces us of the love and reality of the Redeemer as 
Pascal does. He saw Christ, he spoke with Him and 
listened to Him as did Peter, Mary Magdalen, the 
disciples at Emmaus. He could say with St. John: 
‘My hands have handled the Word of life.’ “I 
notice in him now a surprising humility,” writes 
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Jacqueline, “even in his attitude to me.” And she 
knew nothing of the secret of that humility. 

He continued his visits to her throughout the 
fortnight following until December 8 came, the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, when he ar- 
rived to see her and stayed a longer time than usual. 
He intended to go to the Port Royal church at the 
conclusion of his visit with her, because Father 
Singlin was to preach and he wished to hear him. 
As the preacher began to speak, he was spellbound 
by the words he heard, while he felt that the sermon 
was addressed to him alone. It brought him no 
exultation, but only a sense of dissatisfaction with 
himself so deep that he confided it to Jacqueline, 
who suggested that he should speak to Father 
Singlin himself. 

‘The two had not met since that time when Pascal 
offered to become apologist for Port Royal. Father 
Singlin had not been impressed with him then. 
Still doubtful of him now, he was cold and aloof, 
suggesting only that Pascal should go away into 
the country and be alone for a httle while. 

So Pascal, willing to adopt any advice given to 
him, went off after Christmas to be the guest of a 
certain Duke de Luynes, who lived near Port 
Royal of the Fields. He was not happy with him, 
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however, and, craving a deeper solitude, he asked 
to be allowed to join the little band of hermits at 
Les Granges near by. 

He was admitted to them, but not with any de- 
gree of warmth. They gazed at him somewhat 
askance, wondering if he could be really trusted. 
He had seemed to belong to Port Royal four years 
before, and then had turned his back on it. But 
Pascal was in earnest now, and presently he left 
Les Granges and occupied one of the little huts 
standing on the hillside. ‘There he lived alone 
through the deepening winter days, cleaning his 
cell himself, saying all the ofhites, eating only the 
plainest food, and turning for instruction to the 
priest who mostly guided the hermits, Father De 
Saci, younger brother of Le Maitre. 

He was Pascal’s elder by twelve years, a noted 
scholar, quiet, and like Father Singlin, most au- 
stere. Pascal’s fame had preceded him, but it did 
not enhance De Saci’s interest in him, rather the 
reverse. His principal task, he considered, was to 
teach him to hold earthly knowledge in small 
esteem. But the task was easier than he imagined it 
would be, for few among the hermits collected in 
the valley knew more about humility than did Pas- 
cal, so much more famous than any of them. 

The feeling of prejudice against him was strong 
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and it persisted; but Pascal’s sincerity and humility 
finally broke it down, and besides, there was his 
charm and the stimulation of his intellect. The 
latter was a possession which the company of her- 
mits would appreciate keenly, for most of them 
were intellectual too. ‘They were, indeed, a happy 
little family. Exaggerated and unnatural though 
their lives might appear to the world, they were 
quite healthy, and a hermit with hod on shoulder, 
or pail or trowel in hand, or laying stones or mixing 
mortar or felling trees or feeding cattle, was a most 
ordinary sight. ‘““IThere was only joy among us,” 
writes one of the youngest of them, “‘and our hearts 
were so full of it,” he adds ingenuously, “‘that it ap- 
peared upon our faces.” 

Their minds were at peace, they were engaged in 
hard outdoor work. Besides—a great factor in the 
attainment of conscious happiness—most of them 
were also engaged in writing, and thus possessed an 
outlet for their creative powers. Translations, com- 
mentaries, biographies, a veritable river of ink over- 
flowed the little Jansenist spot. ‘They had schools 
also which boasted large numbers and considerable 
talent. The young Racine, to be so famous later, 
was among their pupils. 

Spiritually, however, they were limited, and a 
sort of pride marked all of them, few of them being 
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great enough to touch the simplicity which Pascal 
was already reaching after. Many of them also were 
guilty of the most common sin of the religious of 
that century, exaggerated egotism. Interest in every 
passing little mood was fostered, and imperfections 
of the smallest kind were dwelt upon and exagger- 
ated in a way which tended to crush and stifle the 
true growth of the divine in the soul. “The self 
which they pretended to hate obsessed them,” as 
Brémond shrewdly writes. 

Pascal himself was so big that such smallness of 
outlook could not touch him, and now, just as when 
he first came in contact with Port Royal, it was its 
emphasis on individual effort that appealed to 
him, coupled with the same emphasis on complete 
surrender to the divine. ‘The latter had proved a 
stumblingblock to him four years earlier; but now 
in the lives of these men he found the visible and 
the invisible reconciled as he had never seen them 
reconciled before. Religion was, indeed, everything 
to them, and many had given up much for it, their 
conduct providing a startling contrast to the gentle, 
ambling religion of most men of the day. 

Yet Pascal had much to learn, and it was no easy 
task to teach one of his acute intelligence, humble 
though he was. He required an answer to his dif- 
ficulties, which were many, and only a man of De 
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Saci’s learning could have countered them. De Saci 
was a brilliant talker too, and when he and Pascal 
started one of their discussions, the other hermits 
would gather about them, listening eagerly to what 
was regarded as a marvelous intellectual treat. 
Sometimes notes would be taken of all that the two 
were saying, and thus gradually Pascal’s position 
was established, until the moment came when the 
hermits counted him as one of them. Closely drawn 
though he was to them, he never regarded himself 
as belonging to them, for Port Royal was in its es- 
sence too small to hold a mind of his capacity. “I 
am not of Port Royal,’ he wrote later. “My sole 
earthly attachment is to the Catholic Apostolic 
Church. I am linked to no group or individual.” 

Jacqueline came to Port Royal of the Fields some 
time during this spring of 1655, and visited it often 
throughout the year. She was thus near her brother, 
yet communication between nuns and hermits was 
much restricted, and she actually saw less of him 
than she had done previously in Paris. ‘The two, 
however, wrote each other many letters. 

Pascal had grown by then quite at home in his 
surroundings, a fact which caused Jacqueline 
amused surprise. “I am glad at finding you so gay 
in your solitude,” she wrote to him with that little 
touch of primness which never wholly left her, “but 
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I wonder how far Father De Saci likes so cheerful 
a penitent.’’ Cheerful he certainly was, while the 
hard outdoor life seemed to agree with him as well 
as the sternly disciplined spiritual life. Soon he had 
begun to hold classes in the Port Royal school and 
was devising new methods of teaching which were 
modern and altogether revolutionary. His scienti- 
fic work was for the moment laid aside, as he was 
engrossed in the life of this unique little back- 
water of France. 

During February he left it for a few weeks to 
transact some business in Paris. He wished also to 
see the Duke de Roannez, with>whom he was anx- 
ious to share all that he was experiencing. ‘The 
Duke was interested, and presently not only he, 
but also his sister, fell beneath the spell of Port 
Royal. Pascal was a persuasive advocate. 

March saw him back again in his little hut, which 
he was learning to love so well. Spring had come 
by then, spreading beauty over all the hidden val- 
ley and the garden which was old D’Andilly’s spe- 
cial pride. ‘My brother is now in a cell among the 
other hermits,’’ writes Jacqueline, “and I have 
heard from him that he is very happy to see him- 
self lodged as a very prince of poverty in this lonely 
spot, so that he may practice the life of the poor ac- 
cording to the Rule of St. Bernard. He attends every 
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service in church from Prime to Compline, rises at 
five o’clock, and feels no inconvenience from it.” 

Jacqueline, from her stall in the chapel, would 
have seen his tall, bent figure on those chilly early 
mornings, and we know that she wondered often 
how long his enthusiasm would last. Blaise, who 
was always so fastidious and spoiled, now sweeping 
out his own cell, wearing shabby clothes, and eat- 
ing with a wooden spoon from a wooden bowl! She 
had constituted herself his director since the previ- 
ous autumn, when he first began to confide in her, 
the position being one which Father Singlin was 
desirous she should fill. And he became her pupil 
as naturally as she had been his long ago at Rouen. 
No barriers now existed between them. ‘They were 
more closely united than they had ever been. If he 
now looked back upon her decision to enter the 
cloister, he must have seen in it only a cause of 
ereatest thankfulness. And to her it was the same. 
Both Mother Agnes and Mother Angélique were 
making full use of her capacities, and this year saw 
her not only appointed second novice mistress, but 
entrusted also with the care and instruction of a 
number of the young girls who crowded the schools 
of Port Royal. 

Life had seldom been fuller or more vivid to 
her and to Blaise than it was now. And so engrossed 
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were they in their several interests that they seem 
scarcely to have been aware of the heavy clouds 
gathering round the convent in the valley, or have 
heard the muttering of the storm that was approach- 
ing and increasing in force each day. ‘This storm 
would break at the beginning of the next year, and 
Pascal would play an immortal part in the turmoil 


that succeeded it. But he had no idea of this as he — 


toiled and prayed and talked among his fellow her- 
mits or taught in their schools or argued with 
Father De Saci. Jacqueline had no idea of it either, 
as with much trembling of heart she took up the 
tasks which her two new offices entailed. 
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JACQUELINE was young to be appointed second nov- 
ice mistress. She had been professed scarcely five 
years; but she was mature and intelligent, and her 
judgment was always good. However, she looked 
forward to her work with great diffidence. “An- 
other would make little of it,’ she wrote to her 
sister, “but it seems to me a big thing. I have always 
desired simply to hide myself, and I am really only 
fitted to do darning in a little cell or to sweep the 
house. I have become expert at the latter, and also 
at spinning and washing dishes. I have learned all 
these things very well. The work now given to me is 
that of resident in the novitiate, where I keep an 
eye on the postulants who have lately arrived and 
tell them of any little mistakes they may make. I see 
also to their exterior needs.”’ 

She goes on then to describe her work among the 
children. She must teach them the faith, she notes, 
as well as more mundane things, and very humanly 
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she confesses that she often prefers her own repose 
to their needs. “‘Besides,” she adds, “‘it is difficult to 
speak of God as He should be spoken of. Pray that 
I myself may learn in striving to make others 
learn.” 

Another letter, which she wrote to her sister a 
few weeks later contains some advice to the latter 
on the management of her servants, which was 
doubtless culled from her own recent experience. 
“Never reprove others when you are angry. ry 
to make yourself beloved by those under you. Show 
them that you would rather they offended against 
you than against another. Be severe only when you 
know they have offended God.” 

‘There are two sets of rules which she drew up 
for the guidance of the children, the first very de- 
tailed and lengthy, and so severe that one suspects 
Father Singlin had more part in its authorship than 
Jacqueline. ‘The children were to say all the offices. 
‘They were to keep silence so far as possible, and to 
strive against becoming too much attached to any- 
thing, even to their work. Prayer also was to fill so 
much of their days that it comes as a surprise to 
learn that the tiny children might have toys during 
their hours of recreation, and were not required 
then to talk only about God. The rules, however, 
must have been no more than counsels of perfec- 
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tion, for the children were so happy at Port Royal 
that all wept unconsolably when the schools were 
eventually closed and they had to leave them. 
The other counsels, which are less detailed and 
concerned more with the manner in which author- 
ity should be administered, bear the free, strong 
spirit of Jacqueline. Reading them, we are left with 
small wonder that her little charges loved her as 
they did. ‘““We should have much charity and ten- 
derness for them,’ she writes, “making it always 
quite clear to them that we have no other end but 
their service which we undertake with affection 
and with fullness of heart because they are the 
children of God. It is necessary that we should give 
ourselves completely to them without reserve. 
Faults ought to be corrected with gentleness, and 
reasons should always be given for such correc- 
tion. Little children should be punished immedi- 
ately after their misdeeds, and an explanation for 
their punishment should be given afterward. ‘They 
are thus prevented from making excuses for their 
faults. Lying is usual among little children. ‘Uhis 
being so, it is best to explain with gentleness that 
we know everything they have done, and that when 
they confess it themselves, they will be pardoned 
and their penance lightened. They should also be 
always occupied. ‘They should read for a quarter of 
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an hour, then play for another similar time, then 
work. ‘These changes divert them and prevent them 
from playing when they work.” 

Considerable shrewdness is displayed in her ad- 
vice about the religious approach to the children. 
Anything in the nature of hypocrisy from them was 
to be looked out for and guarded against. The dif- 
ficult question also of punishment and correction 
of faults is discussed. “It is wise to tell them that 
the mark of a good confession is a change of con- 
duct, and that it is a very bad thing to go to confes- 
sion and then immediately commit again the faults 
which have been confessed. ‘This conduct shows 
that there is no real regret for having offended God. 
When they are very small, they should be accus- 
tomed to tell us of their faults, that we may instruct 
them how best to confess them, not relating long 
stories or blaming their sisters. We can remind 
them also of faults which they have forgotten and 
explain to them the way they should describe them. 
We should tell them also that it is not enough 
merely to state a fault. It is necessary also to com- 
ment on their state and disposition since their last 
confession. Perfect conformity,’’ she adds, ‘‘should 
always exist between the priest who is confessor to 
the children and the children’s mistress. We should 
not overburden them with many vocal prayers, but 
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try to impress upon them a great consciousness of 
the holy presence of God. We should try to make 
them understand also that all their faults are the 
fruit of unworthy prayer.” 

Advice about books and reading then follows 
and detailed advice about the care that should be 
given to children in sickness. All this is sound and 
healthy and shows the deep interest which Jacque- 
line took in her small charges and also her under- 
standing of them. She was an ideal superior for 
them, unconventional and joyous. 

Her arduous life she lived thus throughout the 
spring and summer, guiding postulants, little chil- 
dren, and Blaise Pascal, the greatest scientist of the 
age. It was small wonder that she paid so little heed 
to all that was going on outside the convent walls. 
It is more surprising that Blaise also should have 
heeded it so little, until we realize how deeply con- 
centrated his intelligence was. While working at 
Rouen, he could think only of his experiments, 
and now his whole mind was focused exclusively 
upon this religion he was studying and the religious 
life he was trying to lead. 

He had planned already the outline of a book 
which he designed to write later. It was to be an 
apology for Christianity, which would reveal Chris- 
tianity as the only key to the universe, the only 
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thing to make life intelligible. Argument after ar- 
gument he would pile up; proof after proof he 
would discover; books, and above all the Bible, he 
would read, ponder over, assimilate. ‘Thus he lived 
from day to day gaining in knowledge, and learn- 
ing ever more and more the truth that Christianity 
is not a system, but a life. “Religion is God felt by 
the heart,’’ he wrote later. He had attained on that 
November night to full vision of God, but now by 
laborious apologetic he must prove to the world 
the truth of such vision and of the subsequent 
knowledge it had brought to him. 

The task was so thrilling and absorbing that only 
as the year drew to its close and winter once more 
reigned over the valley did he begin to realize that 
this place of refreshment and of peace had again 
become a storm center. Once more the court was 
buzzing with gossip about it, for the whole com- 
munity was providing the same sensation which it 
had provided years before when Mother Agnes’ 
little book was published, when Jansen’s Augus- 
tinus appeared, and later when all Paris was rocked 
by Antoine Arnauld’s book On Frequent Com- 
munion. As before, the reason for the storm lay in 
the attacks made upon Port Royal by the Jesuits, 
who saw in its teaching, as they had always seen, a 
real and now increasing danger to the Church. 
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‘They had tried many times during the interven- 
ing years to get the pope to denounce Port Royal. 
The Augustinus had been sent to Rome for in- 
vestigation twelve years before, and it is true that 
condemnation of it was pronounced. ‘The pro- 
nouncement, however, was so moderate that few 
took any notice of it, and a final seal was set upon 
it only during the May of 1653, a few days before 
Jacqueline’s profession. Then what has been de- 
scribed as its essential heresy was collected into five 
short propositions, and these the Roman court 
formally and unequivocally pronounced “‘dis- 
tinctly heretical,” while two of them they regarded 
as “blasphemous and impious.’ 

It was hoped by many that the long and unedify- 
ing warfare would cease with this pronouncement, 
but the feelings aroused on both sides were too 
strong to be quickly allayed. Antoine Arnauld, al- 
though itching to take up his pen, remained silent 
at first, but presently began writing in defense of 
the condenined Jansenism. ‘Things came to some- 
thing of a crisis at last during that January when 
Pascal went first to Port Royal to be the guest of 
the Duke De Luynes. At this same time the Jan- 
senists took offense at another incident, when the 
Duke de Liancourt was refused absolution at the 
church of St. Sulpice because he was connected 
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with Port Royal and his little granddaughter was 
under instruction there. Antoine Arnauld retali- 
ated with a pamphlet which called forth others 
from the Jesuits, who were not connected with 
St. Sulpice but were prompt defenders of the faith. 
So the controversy was renewed with increasing 
violence and bitterness. 

The perusal of these pamphlets now is weari- 
some, and we can hardly understand why they 
should have provoked the general interest they did. 
Arnauld was a dull writer. His intelligence was fine, 
but he had little charm, and his mind was more 
legal than religious. He has been described as the 
exact opposite of a mystic, and one wonders often 
why he became a priest and not a lawyer. As this 
year advanced, his arguments in defense of the 
Augustinus were clever, but they bordered un- 
deniably on the heretical, and with the coming of 
winter it was apparent to everybody that he was 
fighting a losing battle. 

Herein lay the paradox of the whole situation, 
and the factor which perhaps lent it its real interest. 
For Port Royal revealed in the lives of its nuns and 
hermits the greatest austerity, while the Jesuits of 
that day were more lenient toward human frailty. 
‘They were single-minded in their defense of the 
Catholic faith, and were ready, and rightly so, to 
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go to any lengths to preserve it. They were al- 
ways theologically sound in their attacks on Port 
Royal. Although Mother Angélique and all her 
nuns, as also Father De Saci and all the hermits, 
never swerved from allegiance to the Church, their 
whole spirituality was tinged so deeply with Cal- 
vinism as to make them a definite source of dan- 
ger to the Church. What was equivalent to a 
Calvinist view of predestination, definite teaching ~ 
that Christ did not die for all, emphasis on sudden 
conversion, and most unorthodox views on the 
question of grace were woven closely into the whole 
foundation of their lives and produced a sort of 
niggardliness of spirit wholly out of accord with 
the great spirit of Catholicism. 

Their outlook is indicated well by the crucifix 
which they adopted and always favored. Its arms 
are not outspread to embrace the whole world. In- 
stead they are held upward with a narrow space be- 
tween, as though to say that it is only the few who 
may be saved, the converted, the elect, among whom 
of course those of Port Royal must hold a foremost 
place. “The Jesuits in their comfortable omnibus 
with room for everyone,” it has been said, “‘jolted 
cordially along the steep and narrow way in an at- 
mosphere of undeniable good will to all men. No 
difhculty about finding a seat in that roomy vehicle. 
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The only question was: Did it get anywhere? Did 
it arrive? ‘The Port Royalists looked upon it as 
bound for perdition.” 

To and fro the unseemly battle waged. “The 
Port Royalists take us to task on every subject,” 
writes a Jesuit, “and charge us with ignorance of 
everything. ‘They show that we can neither speak 
nor write. No smattering of polite literature has 
ever come our way. Philosophy is far above our 
heads; our theology is a mass of errors, and the pul- 
pit is no place for us, and our occupation of the 
confessional is a public danger.” ‘To which the 
Jesuits would retaliate by laughter at the serious- 
ness of the Port Royalists and their admiration for 
one another. “These gentlemen adore their own 
ideas. ‘To be friends with them is to be the friend 
of truth, a good Christian, and an honest man. If 
you will only say hard things about the Archbishop 
of Paris, your predestination is beyond all doubt 
and your eternal happiness secure.”’ 

Such was the high level of the controversy, and 
complicated though the questions at issue were, in- 
terest in the conflict never flagged. “All the women 
at court are chattering about it,’’ wrote Mazarin, 
“although they understand it all no more than I do 
myself.’ He was bored by it all, one of the few who 
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were, and not even the Queen could make him take 
an interest in it. 

‘Then, as Christmas neared, it became evident 
that the controversy was rising to a crisis, and that 
the condemnation of Arnauld was imminent, and 
such condemnation would lead inevitably, strange 
though it may seem to modern minds, to the Bas- 
~ tille. ‘The net was closing in upon him, but he and 
all his fellow hermits, being most eager fighters, 
resolved to make one final effort for victory be- 
fore the year was out. They had appealed to so 
many who were in authority before; but now, popu- 
lar interest having been so largely won, they would 
appeal to the people. Their books and pamphlets 
had been written before mostly in theological form: 
now they would write them in the language of or- 
dinary, everyday life. They would make them light 
and popular. ‘The man in the street should be their 
audience and their judge. 

The idea was clever, and Antoine Arnauld 
straightway sat down to put it into form. But the 
pamphlet which he produced was so dry and heavy, 
so lifeless and so dull, that even the heads of the 
eager hermits nodded over it as he read it aloud to 
them. Their verdict of it could not be hidden, and 
he was distressed. What was to be done? His 
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puzzled, anxious glance wandered round the little 
group confronting him. This closely reasoned 
paper was, he knew, the best that he could do. ‘Then 
his eyes fell on Pascal, and he pointed to him. “You 
are young,” he said. “You should do something.” 

Pascal, surprised by the request, agreed never- 

theless to make an attempt, which Arnauld and the 
others might alter as they willed. With some excite- 
ment he retired to his little cell and there began to 
write. : 
He had been difhdent at first about his own 
ability, for he had written hitherto only on scien- 
tific subjects, and here was a theme requiring quite 
different treatment. But as his pen flowed on, his 
own interest grew with every line he wrote, and 
soon he realized that he had suddenly hit upon a 
mode of expression that was natural to him and 
that he was convinced was good. 

He wrote with little pause the next few days, 
polishing and repolishing each of his finely turned 
sentences. [hen with manuscript in hand he went 
to Arnauld and the other hermits, and they were 
thrilled with what he gave them. For he had 
written no stiff, theological treatise, no dull, re- 
ligious pamphlet, but a letter, witty and startling 
yet full of knowledge. “A letter to a Provincial by 
One of His Friends’; so it was entitled, and thus 
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was begun, though no one knew it then, the 
Provincial Letters. After a few alterations in the 
manuscript, it was sent off without delay to the 
Port Royal printing press and from there it was 
issued and was promptly sold in the Paris streets on 
January 27. 

‘Those who had seen it knew that it was clever, 
and success for it was expected. But the success 
which actually greeted it confounded and aston- 
ished everyone, and Pascal most of all. It was 
fantastic. For in a moment, as it seemed, everyone 
was buying it and talking of it. Mazarin could not 
lay it down. Seguier, the old Lord Chancellor who 
had disapproved so violently of Le Maitre’s con- 
version, became so much excited as he read it that 
he nearly had a fit of apoplexy and had to be bled 
seven times to ward off the danger. ‘The sales of the 
eight quarto pages on which the letter had been 
printed were unprecedented. Theologians, men of 
the court, court ladies, all were agog with interest. 
And nobody had any idea of the identity of the 
author who had suddenly appeared to dazzle the 
whole literary horizon. For it was as a literary 
masterpiece that those eight pages were hailed 
immediately; Paris, with its unerring instinct for 
anything that is good style, having recognized it in 
a moment as a masterpiece. Who could its author 
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be? Pascal had designed to be anonymous, and now 
mystery was added to the excitement that pre- 
vailed. Eagerly the next letter was awaited, and 
presently it came. 


Chapter OX 
“THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS” 


THERE are altogether eighteen letters, which were 
published at intervals through this year and dur- 
ing the following spring. The initial interest in 
them remained unabated to the end, their sales 
tending to increase rather than the reverse, and 
_ now, after the lapse of nearly three hundred years, 
they are accounted one of the classics of French 
literature. Written in the lightest, wittiest, most 
ironic vein, all have about them that touch of 
mockery which appeals so much to French minds. 

A fictitious young gentleman from the prov- 
inces, named Louis de Montalte, purports to be 
their author. Arriving in Paris meagerly informed 
about the great fight which is being waged, he 
starts off gaily to question the various religious 
leaders of the day, but chiefly the Jesuits, concern- 
ing it. Like a consummate actor in a play, he trips 
about with delight from one to another, asking 
the most seemingly artless questions. But his 
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difficulties remain unsolved and tend to increase 
rather than to be dispelled. His inquiries also re- 
veal most unexpected weaknesses in the various 
selected exponents of religion, all of whom are so 
much divided that he finds “the only bond of union 
between them is hatred of Arnauld.” 

The author’s delight in what he is doing can be 
felt on every page; wit, which is always rapierlike 
and sometimes cruel, is seldom absent. The second 
letter was published quickly after the first. It dealt 
also with the theological aspect of the controversy, 
as did the third and fourth; but with the fifth, | 
Pascal left these more abstract subjects to attack 
directly the whole Jesuit Society, in what he called 
their morals. The Jesuits’ moral teaching was not 
tinged with Jansenist rigorism, but it was not laxist. 
With that Paris became more thrilled than ever. 
‘The Letters were being read all over France. Pas- 
cal’s unfairness to the Jesuits appears in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from his Provincial Letters. 

“I wish to talk to you now about the morals of 
these good Jesuit Fathers, these eminently wise 
and learned men, led by divine wisdom,” thus the 
fifth letter opens. ““Do not run away with the idea 
that they desire to deprave the world; their great 
fault is not that they do not strain every nerve to 
reform it. hat would be bad policy. They have so 
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high an opinion of themselves that they think 
religion could not prosper unless their influence 
was felt on all sides, and everyone’s conscience was 
in their keeping. As the severity of the Gospel 
suits a few, they apply it strictly to those few; as it 
does not suit the many, they leave it out of account 
when dealing with the mass of mankind. If a man 
comes to them firmly determined to restore ill- 
gotten goods, do not think that they will dissuade 
him; on the contrary, they will encourage so pious 
a resolve. But if another man wants to be absolved 
without making restitution, his case must be hard 
indeed if they cannot find some loophole. Thus 
they keep all their friends and have an answer for 
their enemies. If one throws their extreme in- 
dulgence in their teeth, they at once produce their 
austere directors and some books they have written 
on the severity of the law of Christ; and simple 
souls who look only at the outside of things, ask 
for no further proof.” “us 

Montalte listens to such exposition profoundly 
interested. Then, as he is eager to discover the 
Jesuit attitude regarding the observance of the 
Church’s laws, and as it happens to be Lent, he 
broaches the subject of fasting to a member of the 
Society. 

“I told him that fasting disagreed with me. He 
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urged me to make an effort. But as I only went on 
grumbling, his heart soon melted, and he began to 
cast about for a reason for dispensing me. He had 
suggested several which did not meet my case, 
when it suddenly occurred to him to ask if I found 
any difficulty in sleeping when I went supperless 
to bed. ‘Why yes, Father,’ I rephed, ‘I am often 
obliged to take a light meal in the middle of the 
day, and put off my dinner till the evening.’ “Then 
I am delighted to be able to relieve you without 
sin, he said. ‘Set your mind at rest: you are not 
bound to fast. 
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And a book on Jesuit moral 
theology is immediately produced to give authority 
to the statement. “ ‘And tell me,’ goes on the Jesuit, 
‘are you fond of wine?’ ‘Not at all, Father, I cannot 
abide it.’ ‘I only asked,’ he explained, ‘in order to 
tell you that you can take a glass in the morning, or 
whenever you choose, without breaking your fast. 
‘That is a great sop to nature.’ ”’ 

Thus Pascal, ignoring the difference between 
sound casuistry, which applies the limitations of 
what 1s strictly obligatory, and the counsels of spir- 
itual perfection, continues to ridicule the Jesuits 
and misrepresent their teaching. 

After other subjects, the treatment of human 
frailties comes next on the list for inquiry. Can a 
servant increase his wages by stealing from his 
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master? Undoubtedly, if he is compelled to accept 
low wages, or if other servants are in a better 
position. The thief also, who cannot be prevailed 
upon to give up his thieving, should be encouraged 
to steal only from the rich. Equally light-hearted, 
Pascal writes, is the Jesuit attitude toward murder, 
for which most ingenious excuses can be found 
with utmost ease, and presently Monalte finds him- 
self listening to a dissertation on intention. 


b 


“You know,” says his Jesuit friend, “that the 
Gospel forbids us to return evil for evil, while the 
world forbids us to endure affronts without resent- 
ing them. Could two standards be more opposed? 
And yet our fathers have brought them into 
harmony by their marvelous device of directing 
the intention, a device which plays a large part in 
our system. Let me begin by saying that we never 
allow sin for sinning’s sake. If a man deliberately 
desires an evil thing, we call his conduct diabolical, 
and break with him at once. But we show penitents 
of better disposition how to direct their intention, 
that is, how to set before their minds some allow- 
able object. Not but what we do our best to turn 
them away from forbidden things altogether; but 
when we cannot stop the action, we make up by 
purifying the intention, and thus correct the vice 
of the means by the goodness of the end. In this 
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way our fathers manage to excuse the acts of 
violence by which men defend their honor; for 
they make their penitent turn his thoughts away 
from the desire of vengeance, which 1s criminal, to 
the idea of self-defense, which is perfectly lawful. 
Thus they do their duty both to God and man; for 
they please the world by allowing the actions, and 
obey the Gospel by purifying the heart.” 

Numbers of similar questions are thus discussed, 
and the field covered is immense. The whole 
system of moral theology taught by the Jesuits and 
others is brought out for attack and defense. But 
that system was perfectly sound, whereas the Pro- 
vincial Letters were put on the Index. 

“Too long have you deceived the world and 
abused the confidence which men have put in 
your impostures. It is high time to vindicate the 
reputation of so many people whom you have’ 
calumniated, you, who under religious habits, 
cover irreligious minds. Surely no one can blame 
me for having destroyed the confidence which you 
might otherwise have inspired, and a reputation 
for sincerity which you have never merited. How 
important it 1s to make the world understand what 
you really are! ‘This is what I have begun to do; but 
it will require time to complete the work. The 
world, however, shall hear of you, my fathers, and 
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all your policy will not avail to shelter you. The 
very efforts you make to ward off the blow will 
only serve to convince the least enlightened that 
you are afraid and that, smitten in your own con- 
sciences by my charges, you have had recourse to 
every expedient to prevent exposure.” 

And the effect of all this upon the Jesuits was 
disturbing, their position being most difficult, 
since many of the attacks contained in the Letters 
were based on passages from Jesuit books, although 
these passages were torn from their context, and 
Pascal’s interpretation was exaggerated and dis- 
torted. ‘To counter them was difficult. ‘The society 
had in any case no Pascal in its ranks to write for 
them. When committees were presently set up in 
Paris and Rouen to investigate the accuracy of the 
charges made against them, they found themselves 
condemned. But the Assembly of the Clergy of 
Paris refused to ratify the condemnation. 

Month after month the letters continued to ap- 
pear and to win applause from all except one little 
eroup of people, those who stood for the very heart 
of Port Royal itself, and who were so much its — 
highest and greatest exponents, the Port Royal 
nuns. Mother Angélique hated the publicity which 
her Order was receiving. Flippancy, wit and 
humor, the magic of a lovely literary style, made 
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no appeal to her, and frankly she was shocked by all 
that Pascal was writing. These letters, whose 
author was unknown even to her, had little of the 
Port Royal spirit as she conceived it. For here was 
the work of an “artist nature which no ascetism 
had power to quell, the leaping joy of achievement 
which is utterly intellectual, wholly unspiritual; 
the desire of conquering by a wit that was itself un- 
conquerable.’”” What understanding could she 
have of such a personality or mind? Besides, the 
Letters, although they might be doing consider- 
able harm to the Jesuits, were doing no good to 
the community, the persecution of which was in- 
creasing rather than the reverse. 

Antoine Arnauld was in hiding from imminent 
arrest, while the hermits waited day by day an 
order to disband themselves and their schools. 
Presently this order came. ‘Toward the end of 
February, on the very day that Pascal’s fifth letter 
appeared, they were driven from their peaceful 
valley and their schools were closed. Only gay old 
Father D’Andilly was left, and even his days were 
numbered. “My brother D’Andilly alone re- 
mains,’ writes Mother Angélique, “and he must go 
too, as he could not obtain permission from the 
Queen to stay, although she does him the honor of 
being fond of him. Our valley is truly a valley of 
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tears. All that my brother could obtain was that 
our hermits should not be turned out by the police 
if they would consent to go quietly one by one of 
their own accord. This has been done. They and 
the children were so much afflicted at leaving the 
place that it broke one’s heart to see them. Our 
sisters are what they ought to be, afflicted but 
perfectly quiet. The little girls who had brothers 
at Les Granges have wept as much for themselves 
as for their brothers; they fear their turn will come 
next. Without faith all is unbearable, but with 
faith all is sweet.” . 

Pascal had left the valley before his fellow 
hermits were turned out of it and was living once 
more in Paris in a little inn near the Sorbonne 
itself, where Gilberte’s husband, Florin Périer, 
was also staying. It was a curious spot to have 
chosen, for there was a Jesuit college immediately 
opposite. ‘The Jesuits thus had their greatest enemy 
living within a stone’s throw of them. They had 
no idea of it, however, though suspicions about 
Pascal’s authorship of the Letters was beginning 
now to be aroused, and he had a narrow escape 
from detection when one of the fathers slipped 
across the road one day to question Périer. He was 
at the very moment writing a letter in the room 
below, while some freshly printed copies of an- 
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other were lying on Périer’s curtained bed beside 
which the Jesuit was actually sitting. 

We do not know if he shared the secret of their 
authorship with Jacqueline. No mention of them 
appears in any of her correspondence, but as she 
was in Paris during this spring, it is unlikely that 
he would have hidden from her something in 
which he was so deeply absorbed. Her attitude 
would have been most likely that of Mother 
Angélique, for to wreak vengeance on the Jesuits 
and to bring odium on them would have given her 
none of the satisfaction which it gave Arnauld 
and many others. Arnauld’s letters reveal how 
much he gloated over both. ‘So soon as the letters 
began to treat of the Jesuits’ morality in that keen 
and cruel way that cuts lke a razor,’ he wrote 
years after,’ we heard nothing but complaints and 
murmurs on all sides from the devout. Even our 
best friends joined in saying that we should not 
mix the spice of raillery with holy things. They 
were always at Father Singlin about it, and you 
cannot imagine how he tormented us. But we 
stuck to our text, and it all turned out for the good 
of the Church, for never did any pamphlet have 
such a marvelous effect as those Provincial Let- 
SETS , 
It was an effect, however, which Mother Angé- 
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lique continued to deplore increasingly, and we 
find her writing thus on March 24 to the Queen of 
Poland, one of her greatest friends: “‘I assure you, 
Madame, that I am just as impatient as Your 
Majesty with the author of the Provincial Letters. 
He raises terrible enemies against us.” 

‘The date of her own letter was to prove far more 
important to Port Royal than she had any idea of 
as she wrote it down. It was to mark; indeed, one of 
the most dramatic happenings which even its 
history could offer, and was to add immensely to 
the acute interest which the convent was already 
exciting. 

The day happened to be Good Friday, and dur- 
ing the late afternoon the strangest incident oc- 
curred. An alleged miracle took place in the big 
church of Port Royal of Paris. “Che Miracle of the 
‘Thorn”’ is how it has been called by history. 

‘The day was always spent with great quietness 
at Port Royal, and if on that afternoon Mother 
Angélique had been tempted to look into the 
future, she would have seen that future so gray 
that only the faith which she had enjoined on 
others could have enabled her to face it. Men had 
failed her and persecuted her; God alone remained 
to her. Her trust in Him was unshakable, yet that 
He should intervene now on her behalf in a 
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miraculous fashion she would never have thought 
of. Her mind did not work along such obvious, con- 
crete lines. Surrender, self-consecration, mortifica- 
tion: she could conceive of the accomplishment of 
His will by these hidden ways alone. She distrusted 
now, as always, the spectacular or the dramatic, 
and so ironically both were woven fast into the 
pattern of Port Royal, though they were never to 
be more visible in it than during this year of 1656. 
A miracle within the convent walls, and Pascal 
thundering away outside! 

As the quiet day wore on, a message was pres- 
ently brought to Angélique. It was of no very great 
moment, just to say that a priest who lived near by, 
a man well known as a sympathizer with Port 
Royal, had arrived with a relic which he wished to 
lend to the nuns, knowing the great sorrow they 
were enduring. It was a thorn from the crown of 
thorns set in a gilt reliquary shaped like the sun, 
and it had been already to several other Paris con- 
vents. 

Mother Angélique was duly grateful for the 
kindness of the thought, and the relic was taken at 
once to the church of Port Royal, where it was 
placed on an improvised altar in the choir. The 
nuns venerated it, after which a procession of chil- 
dren was formed to venerate it also. Among the 
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latter was a ten-year-old girl, whose delicate little 
face was terribly disfigured by a large abscess on 
her cheek immediately below her eye. She was 
Jacqueline’s niece, one of Gilberte’s children, and 
her name was Marguerite. The abscess had been 
causing her parents and also Jacqueline the 
greatest worry. Several doctors had seen it and had 
declared that only an operation could cure it. The 
bone beneath the abscess was diseased, while the 
wound was in so horrible a condition that all 
shrank from dressing it. ‘The operation was a 
serious one and so painful that Gilberte and her 
husband had only now given their consent to it. 
The little girl herself seems to have been ex- 
traordinarily patient, and now on this afternoon, 
which had been marked already by several services, 
she took her place among her fellow pupils. ‘The 
procession started and filed slowly by the brightly 
lighted altar, each child kneeling in veneration as 
she passed. But when Marguerite’s turn came, and 
even as she knelt down, one of the nuns standing 
by, seized by a sudden strange impulse, took up the 
relic and touched the child’s face with it. ‘The relic 
was at once replaced upon its altar, the procession 
continued and presently was dispersed. The 
church was emptied a little while after, and only 
as twilight was beginning to fall was it realized 
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that anything unusual had occurred. Then little 
Marguerite, playing with her companions, was 
suddenly heard to cry aloud: “My eye is cured. It 
does not hurt me any longer.” ‘The nun who heard 
the cry, went up to her, and found to her amaze- 
ment that the child’s face was well. ‘There was no 
swelling on it, no mark of any sort. The eye, which 
had been so much diseased before, had now noth- 
ing to distinguish it from the other. 

“You may judge of her amazement,” Jacqueline 
writes a week after to the child’s mother. “She did 
not, however, build great hopes on it, and con- 
tented herself with telling Mother Agnes, then 
waited for time to show whether the cure was 
genuine or not. Mother Agnes was kind enough to 
tell me about it next day. One did not dare to hope 
so great a marvel had been effected in so short a 
time. But, although it is a week since all this oc- 
curred, because I was unable to finish my letter last 
‘Tuesday, there is not the smallest trace of her 
malady. Yet it was thought well to show her to the 
doctor, who had seen her not long before, and who 
had found her condition so grave that he advised 
recourse to the remedy by fire.” 

The doctor arrived, and Jacqueline paints a 
vivid picture of what followed. “He began to 
examine her on each side without saying anything. 
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He pressed the eye, put his spatula up her nose, 
and was very much astonished to find nothing at 
all. He was asked if he did not remember the 
malady he had seen, and he answered naively: 
“That is what I am looking for, but I no longer find 
it.’ | begged him to look in her mouth, and he did 
so, putting in his spatula; but he found so little 
that he began to laugh and said: “There is nothing 
at all.’ Thereupon he was told what had occurred. 
He made her repeat it more than once, for he is a 
sensible and prudent man. And after listening 
quietly, and having asked if the abscess disap- 
peared all at once, and the child herself having 
replied that it did, he said he would give his at- 
testation whenever we wished, that it was im- 
possible this could have taken place without a 
miracle. He has exhorted us, however, to make no 
report for the present, and to confine our acts of 
gratitude within our house, so far as possible, for 
fear of false judgments.” 

But of course it was impossible to keep secret so 
startling an occurrence. News of it gradually leaked 
out and soon was storming over Paris, reaching to 
the court, to the young King, the Queen, the 
Cardinal, and countless others, and reaching also 
to Pascal hidden in his Paris inn. ‘The effect upon 
him was greater than upon anybody else, for he 
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regarded it as a genuine miracle and an event com- 
parable in some ways to his own conversion. For 
here, it seemed, was the direct intervention of the 
Divine at a moment when such intervention was 
most needed. “These nuns,”’ he wrote, “are told 
that their confessors are leading them to perdition. 
‘They are threatened with the loss of their children. 
God immediately heals one of these. All the 
vengeance of offended Heaven is called down on 
their heads, and He showers His blessing upon 
them.” 

Mother Angélique and Mother Agnes had 
feared the result to Port Royal should the miracle 
be made known. Increasing opposition was ex- 
tremely likely, suspicion against the community 
being so rife, and they awaited events with con- 
siderable anxiety. But their fears were groundless, 
for public opinion was immediately kindled in 
their favor, and was deepened when three weeks 
after the strange occurrence seven doctors, includ- 
ing the Queen’s own surgeon, certified that 
Marguerite Périer’s cure was incontestable and 
could not have been brought about by any natural 
means. 

A complete turning of the tables now resulted, 
and Port Royal, hitherto despised and rejected, 
became at once a place of veneration, while its 
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enemies retired discomfited, at least for the mo- 
ment. Attempts were indeed made to prove that no 
miracle at all had been performed and that the 
whole thing was a hoax. The report of the seven 
doctors, however, gave the lie to this, and all 
through the summer the convent became a popu- 
lar place of pilgrimage. 

‘The relic was exposed in the Paris church each 
Friday afternoon and numbers of the sick, more 
particularly those suffering from their eyes, poured 
in to venerate it. Even Cardinal Mazarin expressed 
some interest in its power, which strangely enough 
was potent only when it was lodged at the convent. 
‘The Queen was so much impressed that she ceased 
her covert persecution of the community, and 
showed her change of heart by permitting old 
Father D’Andilly to return to his neglected garden 
in the valley. Presently the banished hermits, 
following his example, slipped back also, while 
even Antoine Arnauld was sometimes to be seen 
among them. An ecclesiastical inquiry into the 
miracle was held later on, which resulted in its 
ofhcial verification, and a Mass of thanksgiving was 
duly solemnized, at which little Marguerite Périer 
figured largely. Dressed in a gray frock and cap, she 
occupied a place in the choir, where she knelt upon 
two great hassocks, so as to be high enough to be 
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seen by the excited congregation. “She had a 
lighted candle in front of her,’”’ Jacqueline tells us, 
“anda chair behind her to sit upon should she need 
it, and she stayed there with as much self-possession 
as though it had been her ordinary place. The 
weather becoming finer in the course of the 
ceremony, the church did not empty the whole 
day, and so great a number of copies of the sentence 
of the Grand Vicar were sold that some hundreds 
of francs were received in the court of the church 
alone.”’ 

‘The Port Royal schools for boys were soon re- 
opened and pupils flocked to them. All in the valley 
were happy and at peace, while Jacqueline, who 
had been given permission to celebrate in verse 
the story of the miracle, was tasting a peculiar and 
most unexpected joy in doing so. ‘The verses are 
much simpler than those of her childhood, and she 
omits from them all the wealth of medical details 
which mark her letters. 

Meanwhile, however, although the convent 
might have gained considerably in popularity, its 
theological position remained unchanged. A 
miracle might have been performed in its church, 
but that made no difference to the question of its 
heretical teaching, a fact which its enemies were 
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quick to emphasize. Warfare was presently re- 
sumed. 

The greater number of Antoine Arnauld’s 
writings were placed on the Index during August, 
and a further papal bull appeared in October reas- 
serting the previous condemnation of those five 
points taken from the Augustinus. All this served 
of course as a spur to extra virulence both from the 
Jesuits and from Pascal. As the year drew to its 
close, however, this bitterness became less notice- 
able, at least on Pascal’s side. ‘The whole tone of the 
Letters begins to change and becomes deeper and 
more grave. 

The sixteenth letter, which 1s dated December 4, 
is mainly a defense of Port Royal and its nuns and 
hermits. ‘che nuns were dedicated to perpetual 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, yet now they 
were said to hold heretical views about it. Pascal 
was as deeply moved by the charge as they were. 

“The Jesuits have had the insolence to accuse 
the Port Royalists of heresy concerning the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar,’’ he writes. “Cruel, cowardly 
persecutors, may not even the strictest cloisters 
provide a refuge from your calumnies? While these 
holy virgins adore Jesus Christ day and night in the 
Blessed Sacrament according to their Rule, you 
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cease not day or night to assert that they do not 
believe either that He is in the Eucharist, or that 
He is even on the right hand of His Father. You 
would cut them off publicly from the Church, 
while they pray in secret for you and for the whole 
Church. You slander those who have no ears to 
hear you, no mouth to answer you.” 

There were to be only two more letters now, 
and they were addressed by name to Pere Annat, 
the King’s confessor. 

“You are smitten by an unseen hand,’ cries 
Pascal, “‘and you try in vain to strike back at those 
with whom you believe me to be closely bound. I 
fear you neither for myself nor for others, for I am 
not tied to any community or to any person what- 
ever. I doubt if you have ever had to deal with an’ 
assailant so utterly beyond your reach. I am free. I 
have no calling, no interest or relationships of any 
kind. I have a tolerable acquaintance with your 
errors, and am steadfastly determined to expose 
them, so long as God shall lay this duty on me. 
‘Truth will endure forever. secure of its triumph at 
the last, for like God, it is eternal and almighty.” 
But all this vituperation did not alter the fact that 
the Jansenists obstinately refused to accept the de- 
cision of the Holy See which condemned their doc- 
trines. GES 
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Pascal was thirty-four when he wrote those 
words, and five more years of life remained to him. 
He was to change very much in those years, yet 
when he looked back to the Provincial Letters, he 
never regretted them, even though he had, as his 
life drew to its close, cut himself off almost com- 
pletely from everything that Jansenism meant. 
“As to my Provincial Letters, I should make them 
far stronger if I were to write them again,” so he is 
reported to have said. 

And they remain as literature one of the classics 
of the French language; but in spite of the wonder 
and the admiration and the laughter which they 
provoked in their day, they failed, as we have seen, 
in what they set out to do. They did not establish 
Port Royal and they brought only the most passing 
discomfit to the Jesuits. They failed to see the 
essential wisdom of its members and the staunch- 
ness of their faith. A great Anglican divine and 
scholar writes: “Pascal missed their greatness, their 
high aims, their noble achievement. For good or 
ill their policy had never changed. ‘The winning of 
the world to Christ was the object of their warfare. 
In France, no doubt, the atmosphere of the Court 
had corrupted the original high purity of their 
ambition, their obedience and their faith. But 
Pascal is not primarily concerned with individuals 
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but with a system, which has never changed its 
principle since the day when it was first started 
until now; and he was historically wrong in his 
attack.” } 

Chateaubriand spoke of the book as “an im- 
mortal lie’; Victor Giraud, one of Pascal’s most 
recent biographers, describes it as “‘a great book, 
noble, powerful, grave, and of the highest literary 
value, since it laid the foundation of French 
classical prose; but a work of passion and of anger 
rather than justice. It 1s not even certain that it does 
not somewhat injure the religion which it pre- 
tended to serve. Even the greatest admirers of 
Pascal, if they would be impartial, are forced to 
concede the fact that the Letters were to a certain 
extent an error of genius.” 

‘Their greatness, however, can never be ques- 
tioned. Voltaire considered them “‘the first work of - 
genius” to have appeared in French prose. ‘““Their 
style,’ writes another eminent French critic, “has 
never been surpassed or perhaps equaled”; Gibbon 
attributed his own mastery of “‘grave and temperate 
irony’ to their frequent perusal. 

‘They were the work of a fighter, of one who re- 
joiced to be in the arena, to whom warfare with 
venomed words was the highest stimulation and 


1 Stewart, Hulsean Lectures: ““The Holiness of Pascal.” 
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satisfaction. But after the spring of 1657 the 
weapons, so much valued and caressed, were all 
at once laid down, never to be resumed. It was as 
though he who wielded them, had suddenly grown 
weary of them, and had realized that all his ex- 
penditure of effort was hardly worth the while 
when other things quieter and of deeper value 
were claiming him. | 

‘There was still his apology for Christianity to be 
written, while the geometer was still alive in him. 
For he had learned by now that complete surrender 
to the Divine does not necessarily mean, as the lives 
of the hermits seemed to indicate, the laying aside 
of all natural gifts, but rather the sanctification of 
those gifts. His great capacities had not been given 
to him to thrust them from him. And he had many 
things to occupy him; many things were awaiting 
the touch of his strange genius. 
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MEANWHILE Jacqueline was apparently living her 
quiet life throughout this storm and stress un- 
moved by all that was happening outside the con- 
vent walls. She had lately been made subprioress 
and novice mistress, and there were many who 
looked forward to her eventual rule as abbess. 

‘The next three years, which provided a certain 
lull in the persecution of the convent, were spent 
by her mostly at Port Royal of the Fields, whose 
former well-ordered peace was now restored. 
Hermits and their pupils were all as busily em- 
ployed as ever. Stables and barns were once more 
full. Kitchen gardens, flower gardens, and orchards 
showed the touch of D’Andilly’s clever hands. ‘The 
ring of the forge mingled often, when the valley 
was very still, with the sound of chanting from the 
convent chapel. And the nuns themselves could 
sometimes be seen from the hills around walking 
in their garden, or seated, as one of the old prints 
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shows them, before a great calvary which stood 
against a semicircle of thickly growing trees. 

‘The turmoil of Paris was shut away from them 
here, and it must have been difficult for them to 
realize how great a storm center their convent 
really was, or that it was only a question of time 
before their own doom would be sealed. ‘They had 
done so little harm to anybody, so they thought. 
Why then should clever men in Paris be bent on 
their destruction, or want to take any notice of 
them at all? ‘he questions involved were so com- 
plicated that most of the nuns simply dismissed all 
worry about them, which was quite an easy thing 
to do through these following years of peace. For 
now even Antoine Arnauld was back quite openly 
in the valley. Father Singlin also had resumed his 
office of director of the nuns, and the number of 
postulants was increasing. Jacqueline thus had 
much to do. 

Her rule was strong, but it had about it also that 
touch of inspiration which must always be part of 
the novice mistress’ equipment. She worked always 
in close touch with Mother Agnes, who was now 
Mother Superior in place of Mother Angélique. 
‘The latter, ill and tired and nearing her seventieth 
birthday, had recently relinquished the office. Her 
sister, ill and infirm too, had no desire to assume it; 
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but she was given no choice, and it was a post which 
she had filled before. Jacqueline’s letters written 
about this time show many an echo of her old 
teaching. y 

“I can assure you that the only dowry required 
of you is that of a great desire to serve God and to 
be wholly His.” So she writes to one girl, worried as 
she had been by lack of dowry to bring to the con- 
vent, and she goes on then to speak of that detach- 
ment which must always be part of the religious 
life. “Creatures are to be forgotten as though they 
are not’’—a hard dictum, which we can hardly say 
that she put into practice. But of humility she had 
learned much in recent years, and when she refers 
to it as that “‘which makes you choose for yourself 
all that is most lowly and most vile, and which 
makes you welcome with joy every kind of humilia- 
tion, no matter from whom it comes,” she was writ- 
ing of her own experience. She comments also on 
something which she describes as “openness of 
heart,” a practice which some natures find so dif- 
ficult to acquire, but which she regards as of the 
utmost importance in the life of a nun. No secret 
of any sort must be withheld from superior or 
director. 

Then there is the charity of the religious, which 
must be so great that she will be ready to do the 
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work of everybody else “if such were possible,” 
while she must strive unceasingly to keep herself 
always in complete “inner silence, not allowing 
her work to interrupt the continual prayer which 
our Savior has commanded.” All of which, as 
Jacqueline is quick to realize, belongs to so high 
an order of perfection that those who aspire to it 
may well be a little bit afraid. “Yet be not afraid,” 
she suddenly exclaims with a touch of joyousness, 
“for St. Bernard assures us that, although the 
narrow way may be difficult at first, yet the love of 
God quickly softens it and renders it so spacious 
that even though one scarcely dared start on it at 
first, one can presently advance along it with the 
greatest facility, because God himself upholds us 
and carries us.”’ A great sense of spiritual freedom 
marks each of her letters, and it 1s good to remem- 
ber, as we read them, the fact that her own entry 
into the cloister had never cut her off from either 
brother or sister, and that in the case of Blaise it 
had only served to deepen the love which she 
already bore him. 

During the autumn of 1658 sorrow visited the 
hermits of the valley, when Antoine Le Maitre 
died. He was fifty then and had always remained 
faithful to his chosen life. All who knew him had 
loved him, and Mother Agnes was so choked with 
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grief when she heard of his death that she could 
hardly say her office. ‘““The great orator of France 
speaks now the language of angels,” is the quaint 
little epitaph by one of his friends. 

Two years after in 1660 Jacqueline was watch- 
ing by the deathbed of another member of the 
great Arnauld family, a daughter of Father 
D’Andilly, who had made her profession only a 
short while before. ‘The girl was very young, and 
Jacqueline’s description of her dying is full of 
tenderness. Jacqueline scarcely left her, having 
learned that her presence was a consolation to the 
dying girl. : 

“She turned toward me, well knowing that I was 
touched by her state, and said: “Your poor child is 
very ill.’ ‘Yes, it is true she suffers very much,’ I 
answered. ‘And yet it is nothing,’ the girl replied 
‘if I can hope to satisfy God.’ I tried to help her, 
and after a little while she said: ‘I am so comforted 
to think that I am dying with you beside me.’ ”’ 
Father De Saci was summoned, but she did not 
wish him to be bothered or hurried in any way, 
and she died at length with Jacqueline at her side, 
so quietly that it was hardly realized the end had 
come. 

The year 1660 was an important one in the 
whole history of France, for then young King 
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Louis XIV married and became in deed as well as 
in name the ruler of his kingdom. His confessor 
was that same Jesuit, Pere Annat, who had stamped 
well upon this royal youth his own hatred of Port 
Royal. Hence little surprise was felt when Louis 
showed from his first assumption of power a desire 
to destroy the whole community as soon as possible. 

There followed, accordingly, a repetition of the 
persecution which had preceded the publication 
of the Provincial Letters. The hermits, just as be- 
fore, were the first to be attacked. They were 
banished and their schools were closed, while 
Antoine Arnauld and Father Singlin were obliged 
to go once more into hiding. Then news came that 
the condemnation of those five propositions taken 
from the Augustinus was again to be brought for- 
ward for signature, this time by all. They must 
abandon their policy of evasion. 

Pascal was in Paris, but he was to play no part in 
this fight, being far too ill. He had been ordered, 
indeed, to leave the city, and so during the spring 
he started for Auvergne, where he stayed until the 
autumn. Only echoes of the fight reached him 
there, and back in Paris he was immersed 1m- 
mediately in his own work. Scientific study and 
study for his great book, which was still composed 
only of notes, occupied him, when yet another task 
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was added to these. People came flocking to him 
for his advice, for solution of their doubts, and for 
comfort in their sorrows. He was soon filling the 
role of spiritual director to countless numbers, 
‘and they always went away satisfied,” Gilberte 
tells us. The knowledge of God, in which he had 
been growing deeply for so long, seems to have 
given him also a knowledge and love of people 
such as he never possessed before. 

His days were thus fully occupied, when in 
November their quiet was suddenly invaded by the 
arrival of two boisterous little boys, his nephews 
lately turned out of the schools of Port Royal. He 
had already living with him his eldest nephew, 
Stephen Périer, a youth of seventeen. But now 
Jacqueline, without so much as asking his permis- 
sion, had sent him Stephen’s two younger brothers, 
one nine years old and the other seven. So fierce 
an onslaught on his well-ordered life must have 
been hard to face; but the children had nowhere 
else to go, and family feeling was strong among the 
Pascals. ‘he arrival of the boys was quickly fol- 
lowed by a letter from Jacqueline, the first that 
Pascal had had from her for a long time, and one 
of the spriteliest she had ever written. It brims 
over with the charm which she felt it was her duty 
to expend on him. 
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Good day, my dearest brother; I wish you a happy new 
year. I know that I should have sent you my good wishes 
long ago, and they were in my heart at the beginning of 
the year, although I am able to express them only at its 
end. During all this year, which I have given utterly to 
God, I have robbed you of none of the love which I may 
still bear you in Him. When I reflect how quickly these 
months have slipped away and how this separation, 
which seemed so intolerable beforehand, has been so 
lightly accomplished, it seems to me that time is of small 
account, and I long for eternity. | 

But I must not let my pen wander on and lead me 
astray, for I am not writing to please myself, since as a 
nun my only satisfaction must be in heaven, but rather 
to congratulate you on having become the father of a 
family, and to ask your forgiveness for all the trouble I 
have inflicted on you. For I am the cause of it all, and I 
fear I must have put you to great inconvenience. I did it 
in the belief that you would like to have the children 
and that the disturbance would last but for a little while, 
for Father Rebours will soon be able to have them back 
if you should find them a nuisance, and if you will send 
him word. 

Give the children my love. As for you, I say nothing, 
for you can judge of my feelings for you by your own for 
me. Only I assure you that I am all yours in Him, who 
has united us in grace even more than by nature. 


We do not know how long the children stayed 
with their uncle, but the home he gave them must 
have been a real one, for he presently began to 
teach Louis, the elder of the boys, a child so wild 
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and untractable that nobody, until then, had been 
able to do anything with him. 

The Port Royal schools for girls remained open, 
but their days were numbered now, as it became 
known toward the end of the year that the King had 
definitely decided to rid his kingdom altogether of 
the convent. “I applied myself,” he writes later in 
his Memoirs, ‘to the destruction of Jansenism and 
the dispersal of those communities that still 
harbored the spirit of innovation. Well-inten- 
tioned they were no doubt, but they were also 
ignorant, and willfully ignorant of the dangerous 
consequences which their errors must entail.” 

In March of the following year came the death 
of Mazarin, whose power with the King had always 
been so great and whose interest in Port Royal had 
always been so small; and there was nobody then to 
act as a break upon the reforming ardor of the 
King. 

The whole question of those five propositions 
became once more a burning one, and during this 
spring every priest and monk and nun throughout 
the kingdom was called upon to sign a declaration 
stating that they “‘abhorred and condemned with 
heart and mouth the doctrine of Cornelius 
Here was a bitter blow for the Port 
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Royalists. What were they to do? Some were for 
submission, others for resistance, and among the 
latter was Jacqueline, who felt that she could not 
subscribe with any honesty to the condemnation 
of a book which she had never read, and which was 
written, moreover, in a language which she could 
not understand. ‘The Church also, she was con- 
vinced, had no right to make the demand of her. 
It might require submission regarding abstract 
points of doctrine on which it was infallible; but 
when only the merits or the opposite of an indi- 
vidual writer were concerned, she thought that it 
was overstepping the limits of its power to interfere. 

Thus Antoine Arnauld and the other hermits 
had always argued, while they further emphasized 
that the five propositions did not represent truly 
the opinions of the book which they were meant 
to summarize. No matter how much right or rea- 
soning or logic might have been on their side, all 
this made no difference to those in authority. ‘The 
decree had been published and it would be en- 
forced. ‘he King’s purpose was fixed. Nothing was 
going to move him from it, and the next month 
saw an order for the closing of the Port Royal 
schools for girls, while another order quickly 
followed dispersing also all novices and postulants. 
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Mother Angélique, a sick and dying woman, who 
had been at Port Royal of the Fields throughout 
the winter, rose up and returned to Paris. 
“Mother Angélique,” writes one of her nuns, 
“who had spent the whole winter of 1660 at Port 
Royal of the Fields in a very languid and feeble 
state, was not surprised when she was informed in 
Easter week that we were to send away our board- 
ers in Paris.” This blow, nevertheless, struck at her 
heart in its tenderest part, and she wrote, the morn- 
ing after receiving the news, that she thought it 
well for her to come to Paris. So she departed on 
April 23, 1661, after bidding farewell to the whole 
community, comforting and fortifying them for all 
that might happen in a manner which showed well 
enough that she did not expect to see them again. 


On leaving the convent, she found her brother, Father 
D’Andilly, in the outer court waiting to bid her farewell. 
“Goodbye, my brother, be of good courage whatever 
happens,” she said to him. “My sister, fear nothing, I am 
full of courage,” was his reply. ‘To which she said: “My 
brother, my brother, let us be humble. Humility without 
strength is cowardice; but courage without humility is 
presumption.” 

When she arrived at Port Royal in Paris, she found us 
for the most part very sad and some in tears. She looked 
at us with a frank and confident air. “What!” she cried. 
“I believe there is weeping here. Come, my children, how 
is this? Have you no faith?” Then lifting her eyes to 
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heaven, she said: “My God, have pity on Thy children. 
My God, Thy holy will be done.” 

From that day the house became a house of tears, and 
all re-echoed with the sobs and tears of thirty-three 
children. The number at Port Royal of the Fields was 
about the same, and the sorrow the equal of those who 
expected a like sentence. 

After the departure of the boarders, there came a fresh 
order to dismiss all the postulants. The sorrows of these 
girls would have penetrated even the hearts of strangers. 


‘Then a further sorrow came when the novices 
were removed, at which “‘act of violence’ Mother 
Angélique took up her pen and wrote to the Queen 
Mother. But the letter, which cost her infinite pain 
and thought, was read quite lightly at court and 
made little impression upon anyone, and none 
upon the King. 

A writ was issued on May 198 for the arrest of 
Father Singlin, but he was in hiding. So another 
priest, a certain Father Bail, was chosen to succeed 
him as confessor to Port Royal. He arrived quickly 
at the convent, where he treated all the nuns, so 
deeply sunk in heresy, as he supposed them to be, 
as though they were wholly devoid of elementary 
Christian knowledge. 

Worse, however, was to come, for in June a 
formula condemning Jansen’s book was brought 
for signature by all, and when it was handed to Jac- 
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queline, she read it with a sickening sense of fear 
and awful sinking of her heart. Her intelligence 
was so much above the average. Her reason was so 
strong a part of her, her love of truth as great even 
as her brother’s; and all this being so, how could she 
subscribe with any measure of sincerity to the paper 
now presented to her? 

She hesitated, then as though to make easier the 
step which was being forced upon her, a sort of 
pastoral letter was issued, a mandement it was 
called, advising all who were obliged to sign the 
formula to add a postscript to the effect that, while 
they offered their humble submission to the pope 
in the matter of faith, they maintained a “‘respect- 
ful silence’ on the rest. Antoine Arnauld and 
Father Singlin were eager that Jacqueline should 
sign with this proviso, and some think that Pascal 
was equally eager that she should do so. More 
modern research, however, inclines to the conclu- 
sion that he was in accord with her, and suffered in 
close sympathy with her throughout the weeks that 
followed. For to her the whole issue was further 
complicated by this proviso, since it produced a 
juggling with words quite foreign to her strong, 
direct nature. She considered that she was being 
called upon to consent to a le without actual de- 
nial of the truth. 
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In a letter that was meant for Antoine Arnauld, 
she wrote: 


_ For myself I feel that truth alone is all that matters. 

And I can no longer disguise the piercing sorrow I have 
at seeing the only persons to whom it seems God has 
entrusted the truth, so unfaithful to Him as not to have 
the courage to risk suffering and even death in the cause 
of truth. Should we not reply: “I know the respect due 
to bishops, but I cannot in conscience sign an affirmation 
that something is in a book which I have not seen.” And 
then having said this, simply wait the issue of events? 
What we all fear? Exile for priests, dispersion for nuns, 
seizing of our temporal goods, prison or death if you 
will? Do we renounce our faith or follow it, counting 
ourselves happy to suffer for it? 

Surely we should think ourselves honored to endure 
something for our Lord, yet great care is taken that we 
should not do so when truth is disguised in such a way 
that the cleverest have difficulty in recognizing it. I ad- 
mire the subtlety and cleverness of the mandement, but 
that faithful men, who know and uphold the truth of the 
Catholic Church, should resort to such disguise and com- 
promise, I think has never been seen in past centuries, 
and I would pray God to grant that we might all die 
rather than allow such conduct in the Church today. I 
find it difficult to believe that such cleverness comes from 
the Father of lights. 

Pardon me, I pray, for speaking thus, but my sorrow 
is so great that I feel I can hardly bear it. I know it is 
not a woman’s part to defend the truth, and yet one 
might say that when bishops show the courage of women, 
women may show the courage of bishops. If it is not our 
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part to be allowed to fight for the truth, we may be per- 
mitted to die for it. Everybody knows, as Abbé de St. 
Cyran said so often, that the smallest truth of the faith 
should be defended with as much faithfulness as if it 
were Jesus Christ Himself. And who of us would not be 
filled with horror at himself if, having been present at 
Pilate’s council at the moment when there was a question 
of condemning Jesus Christ to death, he had contented 
himself with an ambiguous expression of opinion by 
which those listening would have thought he agreed with 
the condemnation, even though he had not really done 
so, but had only twisted his words to give that meaning? 

Oh, pray that we may have humility and fortitude. 
The timid at a time like this are to be accounted 
perjurers and outcasts. For myself poverty, dispersion, 
prison, death, all are as nothing by comparison with the 
agony in which I should pass the rest of my days, were I 
to be so wretched as to fail to take advantage of such an 
opportunity of rendering to God the vows of fidelity 
which my lips have pronounced. 


The letter from which the above quotations have 
been taken is very long, and there breathes all 
through it a sense of most poignant suffering. Here 
is a mind which cannot compromise, and which 
was too firmly impressed within the limits of Port 
Royal and its narrow teaching to see the great world 
beyond. Jacqueline had never known either Jan- 
sen or St. Cyran, yet she revered them as men who 
were truly great. ‘hey were in a sense the founders 
of the community to which she belonged, and it was - 
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their books and teaching which had brought her 
to the faith.. How condemn that teaching now? It 
had come as life itself to her, and she was not aware 
of any evil in it. Its dangers, perceived by the 
Church, so infinitely wiser, she could not see. And 
even though she loved the Church, she was quite 
ready to believe that the Church could err. It must 
do so, if it could condemn men whom she regarded 
as great and grand and true, and then seek to cover 
up its condemnation with clever, juggling words. 

Her agony through these weeks as the formula 
and mandement lay waiting for her signature, was 
deep, and she had nobody to whom to turn. An- 
toine Arnauld seemed to her to have gone over to 
the enemy. Father Singlin was in hiding. Mother 
Agnes was bowed down with the weight of care laid 
on her. ‘There remained her brother, but there was 
little for her that he could do beyond lending her 
his sympathy and support. 

On July 12 a visitation of the convent in Paris 
was begun by the new superior, Father Bail, to- 
gether with the Dean of Notre Dame. The nuns 
were exhorted to examine themselves as to the 
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“damnable doctrine of Jansen,’’ so much akin to 
that of Calvin, and then they were questioned one 
by one on the beliefs they held. The same visita- 
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Fields, and the mistress of novices was among the 
first to be interrogated. She impressed her ques- 
tioners strangely. 

“Did you learn when you were a child that Jesus 
Christ died for all men?”’ 

“IT do not remember that that was in my cate- 
chism.” 

‘Since you have been here, have you not been 
instructed on the subject?” 

“No.” 

“What do you yourself think about it?” 

“I am not accustomed to examine such matters, 
they are outside my province. Nevertheless it seems 
to me that one should believe our Savior died for 
all.” 

‘‘How does it happen, then, that so many die 
eternally?”’ 

“Town to you that the thought of the lost saddens 
me very often, especially when I am at prayer or 
before a crucifix. Then I say to our Savior: ‘How 
can this happen that so many should perish miser- 
ably after all that ‘Thou hast done for us?’ But when 
these thoughts come to me, I turn away from them 
because I do not think I should try to penetrate the 
secrets of God. I content myself for this reason with 
praying for sinners.”’ 

‘That is indeed good, my daughter.” 
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Further questions were then asked about her 
reading and her work. 

“And do you teach your novices that our Savior 
died for all men, and why there are good and evil 
people in the world?” 

“As I do not concern myself with such things, 
Father, I try not to concern my novices with them 
either. I train them rather in simplicity. When I 
sin, I blame myself alone for such sin, and that is 
why I try to be penitent.” 

“That is very good. God be praised, for I believe 
that you speak sincerely.” 

“Yes, Father, as before God.”’ 

“T believe that. Iam certain of it. God be praised, 
my daughter. Live always in this faith and teach 
your novices the same. I thank God with all my 
heart that you have been preserved from the ter- 
rible error of imagining that God saves some from 
corruption, while leaving others to perish in it as 
He pleases. God be praised, indeed, that He has 
saved you from so terrible an error. Now, have you 
any complaints to make?”’ 

‘No, Father, I am by the grace of God perfectly 
content.” 

“That is strange. Sometimes when I make visi- 
tations of religious I am kept for hours listening to 
their complaints, and I find none here.” 
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“It is true, Father, that by the grace of God we 
live here in great peace and union, which comes, I 
believe, from the fact that each does her own busi- 
ness, not meddling with other people's.” 

‘‘Ah, that is good. God be praised once more, my 
daughter. And now send the next sister to me.” 

But nothing could save Port Royal and herein 
lay the tragedy of it all; for Jacqueline and her 
novices, Mother Agnes and her nuns, held indi- 
vidually the Catholic faith truly, simply, wholly, 
as Jacqueline’s examination had shown, the subtle 
poison of its leaders and many of the hermits not 
having seeped through to them. Yet it was they who 
had to suffer. And of them all it is safe to say that 
Jacqueline suffered most. For she signed the for- 
mula by which she condemned Jansen, and signed 
that mandement which she had called insincere, 
and thereafter knew no peace, since her reason told 
her that she had signed a lie. ‘The fact that she had 
done so under obedience could bring her no com- 
fort as it could to others. Reason and a sort of hard 
logic were in her to a stronger degree than in most 
women, and she recognized that she had betrayed 
both. ‘There was only one person in the world who 
might have helped her, old Mother Angélique, and 
she could do nothing, for she was slowly dying. 
Jacqueline was alone in her agony, and that agony 
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was so great that soon it had affected her physically. 
She was seen to droop all through the long, hot 
_weeks of summer which followed in that airless 
valley. Her spirit had died within her as she took 
up her pen to sign her name to what would prove 
to be her death warrant. 

She came into Paris sometimes, but not often. 
Much was happening there, and it was there that 
Mother Angélique died during the early days of 
August. Death had always frightened her most ter- 
ribly. A God of wrath had been the object of the 
worship to which St. Cyran had pointed her, and 
how face such a one with all the burden of her sin? 
Yet her end was peaceful when it came at length on 
August 6, the feast of the ‘I'ransfiguration. 

She had been a great woman, and now as news of 
her death spread over Paris, it seemed as if her 
greatness had all at once been recognized. People 
flocked to the church and clamored that her body 
should be exposed. It mattered not that the King 
and the Jesuits worked for the suppression of the 
convent which she had in a great measure made. 
The populace, ignoring all the charges of heresy 
which they could not understand, realized that 
somebody very holy had been taken from their 
midst, and they wished suddenly to pay her all the 
respect they could. 
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‘A deep silence fell upon them as they started to 
enter the church, and they entered it in thousands, 
touching with rosaries and books any part of her 
body they could reach. ‘““There were even some,” 
wrote one of her nuns, “who having nothing else, 
pressed in their handkerchiefs all steeped in tears 
to touch her. ‘They said out loud that it was the 
mother of the poor whom they had lost. Others said 
that, if this good mother were not a saint, they did 
not know who could be one. And the ecclesiastics 
themselves, as the body was carried out of the 
church, kissed her hands in token of their rever- 
ence, although they were not persons of the house, 
nor persons who had special acquaintance with her. 
She died on August 6, 1661, at the age of seventy 
all but a month, and was buried on the 8th before 
the choir of our house in Paris, while her heart was 
taken to Port Royal of the Fields.” 

We know nothing of Jacqueline through these 
weeks that followed beyond that she was very ill, 
and we know nothing either of her death, which 
came at last on October 4, the day before her birth- 
day and the feast day of St. Francis of Assisi. She 
died of a broken heart, that is the only reason ever 
given for her ending, or more tersely, “‘she died 
of the formula.” And perhaps these reasons, so_ 
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strangely unprofessional, are nearer to the truth 
than any others which physicians could write down. 
_“T mourn for you, her sisters,’ wrote Father Sin- 
glin when news of her death reached him, “because 
for her one can only rejoice. She leaves with you a 
gap which none can fill; and truly I have more need 
of her prayers than she of mine.” 

“God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Such are the opening 
words of the Introit which were sung on the morn- 
ing that she died, sung in the chapel where she had 
so often knelt, and few words could have better 
fitted her, whose ending was so near. ‘The whole 
Mass, framed though it is for that joyous confessor 
of Assisi, might equally have been chosen for her. 
“I cried unto the Lord with my voice, yea even 
unto the Lord did I make my supplication. From 
henceforth let no man trouble me.” So it goes un- 
til the Gospel, with its comfort and its love. “Come 
unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden. I 
will give you rest.”’ 

She, like so many of those connected with Port 
Royal, had always placed too little emphasis on 
those last words, for it was to that crucifix with 
arms upheld so narrowly that she always clung. 
Perhaps, though, she who was so deeply spiritual 
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and so wholly surrendered, may have been granted 
before the end a vision more comprehensive and 
comprehending than had ever been hers before. 
Even her signature to words which she did not be- 
lieve, even that, she may have learned, the Savior 
with arms so widely flung could understand and in 
His pity pardon. . 

Pascal was in Paris when she died, and nobody 
dared at first to break the news of her death to him; 
but he was quiet when at length he learned it. He 
only bowed his head and whispered: “God grant us 
all to die such a Christian death.” ““He did well to 
love her so,’”’ writes Gilberte. “She was in all things 
his confidante and satisfied him completely always 
and in all things. For there was between their na- 
tures so intimate a correspondence that never did 
the one jar upon the other.” 

Her loss was the greatest that Pascal could have 
sustained. He had leaned on her always far more 
than she had ever leaned on him. She understood 
him as nobody else had ever done, and he was bereft 
indeed. Yet he was not wholly comfortless, for there 
was his suffering Savior, in closest communion with 
whom he was ever growing. “I must add my wounds 
to His,” he writes, “and join myself to Him; and 
He will save me. So I hold out my arms to my Re- 
deemer.” “Only His wounds did Jesus allow to be 
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touched after His resurrection,” he writes again. 
“We must be united here only to His sufferings.”’ 

‘The end was nearing for him, too. His reunion 
with her, who had always been so near him, would 
not be long delayed. 
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BLAISE was working now with feverish intensity 
upon his Apologia. It still had no shape, and other 
things were perpetually calling him away from it, 
while his health grew worse and worse. ‘The doc- 
tors diagnosed him the previous year as suffering 
from rheumatism, complicated by neurasthenia, 
whereas some form of tuberculosis was gnawing 
at him. His pain was acute, yet his interest in his 
work was so great and his powers of concentration 
so marvelously trained that he was able at times to 
reach away from such pain, though the effort to do 
so was hard. ‘That effort, however, and resulting 
occasional success, deceived the doctors and made 
them more certain than ever that he was a patient 
whose troubles lay mostly in imagination. 

‘The house where he lived now was on the out- 
skirts of Paris, and he lived in it alone with merely 
aman and wife to wait on him. Gilberte had lately 
left Auvergne and was living in the city itself, so 
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that he did not need to share his home any longer 
with noisy, little nephews. His life thus grew 
quieter, more deeply spiritual as days and weeks 
passed by; yet that quiet was often rudely shattered. 

He was in touch still with the leaders of Port 
Royal, though his hold on them was already tend- 
ing to weaken. ‘They all knew about his proposed 
book, and a little while before Jacqueline’s death 
they “compelled him,” Stephen Péerier says, to 
speak to them about it. He did so and held his 
hearers entranced for several hours by his words. 
‘They were caught,” to quote young Périer again, 
“under the spell of an eloquence and of a dominat- 
ing clarity of thought which made them say that 
they had never heard anything more beautiful, 
more powerful, more convincing. ” 

And those listeners of three hundred years ago 
knew so much more about the book than we do, for 
we have no framework of it. Its scattered notes are 
all that we possess, so fittingly named, The 
Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. ‘They do not all bear re- 
lation to the book. Philosophy, geometry, life itself, 
are their theme, and most of all, religion, the whole 
history of his own soul being revealed in them. 
‘They were found in his room at his death, ‘‘an in- 
coherent and confused mass of papers,’ we are told, 
“bits stuck anyhow on larger sheets, illegible scrawl- 
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ings, disconnected, unfinished sentences, all mixed 
up with passages finished in the most polished style. 
Such confused jottings representing the work of 
the last years of his life.’”’ And those confused jot- 
tings and polished passages have provided the text 
for many books, while many more remain to be 
written on them, the answers to so many of his own 
questions being contained in them. How is God to 
be found? Where is He to be sought? What proofs 
can there be for faith? And how distinguish be- 
tween faith and self-deception? What part does 
imagination play in religious belief? How is it 
credible that man should be so indifferent as he is 
to his own destiny? To him a belief in Christ was, 
as we have seen, the final solution of all problems. 
But such belief, as he so often explained, demands 
surrender, since religion is not a system, but a life. 

Pascal leads his readers by many steps to this 
ultimate belief, which had brought to his life co- 
ordination and to his spirit peace. Some of his 
proofs, it is true, seem old-fashioned now in the 
light of more modern criticism. His own knowledge 
of history was limited, and he knew nothing of com- 
parative religions. ‘(he miracles, prophecies, as 
symbols which he piles up as evidence would hardly 
be accepted as such today. It seems that they were 
not even accepted in his own day, for a moment 
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comes when he declares that, if you cannot accept 
faith, then act as if you can. “Supposing that God is 
not, you will not have lost anything worth while; 
but to wager that God is not, is, supposing He does 
exist, nothing but criminal folly. The risk is too 
great. Wager, therefore, that God is, and you will 
ultimately find by sheer experience that He really 
does exist.”’ 

Running through all his philosophy and reason- 
ing is the one thread which stands out gleaming 
from the rest, that knowledge of God can be at- 
tained through the heart rather than through the 
intellect, and that all love is to be centered on the 
one Person, the God-man. Few have possessed more 
Christ-centered minds than he did, or have lived 
more closely united to their Savior. Ever since the 
vision of that November night, love of Jesus had 
become the passion of his life, while sin was terrible 
to him because it brought about the crucifixion, an 
event which was ever before his eyes. Religion was 
no easy thing to him, nor should it be to others, he 
considered. ‘““Why does God not declare Himself 
plainly?” he asks; then answered: “Because He 
wishes to strengthen our will more than our reason. 
Religion being so great a thing, it is only right that 
those who will not take the trouble to seek it should 
be forced to go without it.” 
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His book has been described as an incomparable 
sermon on following religion for its own sake. ‘The 
richness of its thought and the loveliness of its 
writing have seldom been surpassed. It is one of 
the great books of the French language and has 
been translated into many other tongues. Unlike 
the Provincial Letters, its appeal is to all. It was 
the work of a man who possessed a supreme scien- 
tific and mathematical mind, but who obtained 
through faith in God the peace which he was un- 
able to find in science. And having found such 
faith, he never wavered in it. “By the grace of my 
Redeemer, I await death in peace, in the hope of 
being eternally united to Him. Yet I live with joy, 
whether in the prosperity which it pleases Him to 
bestow upon me, or in the adversity which He sends 
for my good, and which He has taught me to bear 
by His example.” 

“Only Christianity can make man intelligible to 
himself,”’ he wrote again. “He can find in it alone 
explanation for his thoughts . . . and everything 
that makes him what he is.” Real happiness, he 
contended, can come only through union with 
God. “Know thyself, or rather, know that thou 
wilt only know thyself in God. . .. Our very 
_wretchedness is evidence of our greatness.” And 
again: “Religion is God felt by the heart. Whoever 
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knows Christ, knows the reason of all things.’”” And 
that knowledge came to him through the teaching 
of the Church by which, he writes, “we enter into 
communion with Him who no longer walks among 
us.” 

A definite break with Port Royal occurred dur- 
ing these last months of his life. Many think that 
the break had its origin in a meeting held at his 
house a few weeks after the death of Jacqueline, 
when the signing of the formula was once more 
under discussion. Monsieur Arnauld, who was pres- 
ent, pressed that yet another postscript should be 
inserted for the nuns of Port Royal to sign. The 
weakness of their sex, they were enjoined to plead, 
forbade them to decide on matters which were so 
far beyond their ken, and so they would give their 
names to whatever they were asked. Here was an 
act of weakness and prevarication to which Pascal 
with his love of truth could not subscribe. He was 
ill and exhausted when the plan was laid before 
him. “A continual headache had drained his 
strength to its last extremity,’ and having opposed 
the measure with all the energy he could muster, he 
fainted dead away. Port Royal had always repre- 
sented to him something essentially sincere; this 
revelation of flagrant insincerity he could not bear. 
‘When I saw,” he told Gilberte afterward, “‘those 
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whom I had always looked upon as the peculiar 
champions of the truth fall away from it and appear 
to forsake it, I was seized with a pang so intolerable 
that I could but swoon.” It might, indeed, be said 
of him that truth was a part of him. 

‘These last months of his life were marked by 
pain and suffering of such fierceness that it is a re- 
lief to turn from them to the history of his last in- 
vention. It was one which has become so much a 
part of everyday life that there are few who realize 
we owe it to him, great writer, great geometer, and 
great mystic. His love for the poor had been for a 
long time very deep. Gone altogether was the ar- 
rogance of mind which was his when he was at 
Rouen and later. Now he liked to feel himself 
closely united to them. 

‘How is it that I have never yet done anything 
for the poor,” he asked Gilberte one day, “although 
I have always loved poor people?” ‘To which she 
answered: “You were never well enough off to have 
much money to give away.” “I might have given my 
time,’ he answered, “‘and I ought to have done so. 
If God grants that I get over this illness, I will have 
no other occupation or employment till the end of 
my days, except the service of the poor.” 

He gave away to them any money that he could, 
and his great sympathy with them and desire to 
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serve them inspired his last creative idea, the om- 
nibus. 

He himself, living on the outskirts of Paris, was 
too weak and ill to reach the city except by cab or 
carriage. Yet there were many others just as suffer- 
ing as he was, who were constrained to walk the dis- 
tance, having no money to pay for a conveyance. 
Reflecting on their phght, there was presently born. 
to him the idea of “a service of coaches, which 
should drive continually from one quarter to an- 
other, where each person would pay only a small 
sum for his place.” . 

A meeting was held during this same month of 
November to provide the requisite capital for so 
original a scheme, and during the following March 
the first seven omnibuses appeared on the streets 
of Paris, where they created a sensation. Archers 
and mounted men had to keep order along the 
various routes they took, and all these routes and 
the roads beyond were crowded with spectators. 

“It was amusing,’ Gilberte writes, “‘to see the 
workmen leave their benches to stare, and little 
more work was done on that day, which was like a 
festival. On the first morning several of the coaches 
were full and there were even women passengers; 
but in the afternoon the crowd was so great that it 
was impossible to get up to them. Since then, people 
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wait a long time in the street for a coach, and when 
it comes, they find it full. ‘They comfort themselves 
with the thought that there will be another in ten 
minutes; but that also proves to be full, and they 
end by having to go on foot. I speak the more feel- 
ingly, since that has happened to myself. And as I 
wait, I listen to the blessings which the passers-by 
call down upon the promoters of so excellent an 
enterprise. Such success has surpassed our fondest 
expectations. ” 

Gilberte must have used her brother’s invention 
frequently, for anxiety about his condition had at 
length been roused in her. He had always been so 
ill and ailing that little notice now was taken of 
changes in his health, yet the pain which had been 
his of late was somehow rather frightening. “His 
disorders continuing upon him without a moment’s 
intermission,” she writes, “reduced him to such a 
state that he was not able to set about any kind of 
work or to see hardly anyone.” 

He would not give in, however, nor would he re- 
main in bed, and his will was so strong that he 
forced himself to walk about a little. He even 
dragged himself into Paris sometimes, where he 
would creep into the dark stillness of a neighboring 
church, or even go to Mass at St. Sulpice, those 
moments bringing him intensity of joy. He could 
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still write also, for his brain was as clear as it had 
ever been. He could polish or clarify something al- 
ready written, or jot down some passing little 
thought. He had always loved words so much and 
had used them so beautifully and carefully. Now 
he was leaving them. His pen must be laid aside, 
his mathematical instruments and his books as well, 
and all because his body was worn out. His spirit 
could have soared to heights beyond any that even 
he ever touched as yet, but the weary body shackled 
to it was a weight too heavy for it to bear, and the 
spirit must surrender. 

He grew steadily worse all through the spring, 
then at the end of June his pain increased, and he 
was so ill that he could not eat, yet no complaint 
was wrung from him but only a sort of whimsical 
apology for his state. And when he woke up one 
morning to be told that the young son of the couple 
who waited on him had been struck down with 
smallpox, he arranged at once, as though it was the 
most natural thing, to leave his house. For it was 
necessary, he explained, that one or other of them 
should go, since he could not have Gilberte visit- 
ing a spot where there was anything so infectious, 
and a move would endanger his life far less than 
that of the child. “And so,” writes Gilberte with a 
little touch of sourness, “it was my brother and not 
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that child who was turned out of house and home.”’ 

He stayed now with Gilberte, and refusing from 
the first to be a burden to her, he still insisted upon 
getting up each day, while he would not allow any 
service to be rendered to him; he would not have 
others disturbed in any way because of him. “The 
doctors saw that he was very ill,” writes Gilberte 
again, “but as he had no fever and the pulse was 
good, they did not think his life in danger. Yet on 
the fourth day after his arrival in our house, my 
brother sent for our parish priest, the curé of St. 
Etienne-du-Mont, and made his confession.”’ 

He made his will also, in which he described him- 
self as “good Christian, Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman.” He knew, it seems, that he was dying and 
faced the knowledge without fear. But he shared 
the knowledge with no one else, though Gilberte 
remained disturbed, so disturbed, indeed, that she 
presently sought the advice of several other doctors. 
But they thought hghtly of the case. ‘The dying 
man was suffering mostly from nerves, they said, 
from melancholia, sluggish digestion, flatulence 
and vapors, and the remedies they gave in their 
kindly ignorance were most cruel and increased 
rather than allayed his terrible gusts of pain. Yet 
Pascal suffered without murmuring and with that 
same touch of whimsical humor which seems to 
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have gone far toward convincing the doctors of the 
cleverness of their diagnosis. 

He battled with his sufferings, trying to ignore 
them, all through the burning heat of July. But 
in spite of his “great strength of mind,” as Gilberte 
said, he had to keep to his bed, and then it was that 
he asked for the Blessed Sacrament to be brought 
to him where he lay. ‘The doctors, however, refused. 
‘They said he could not receive it fasting and that 
“one must be in imminent danger of death to re- 
ceive it by way of Viaticum.” ‘They did not wish to 
give in to the sick man’s foolish fancies. Patients 
suffering from nerves were always frightened about 
themselves. So he made instead a sacrament of his 
sufferings, while the words of a prayer which he had 
written previously were continually upon his lips. 
“Come into my heart and my soul, O my Savior, 
and endure in me what is yet lacking in ‘Thy Pas- 
sion, so that it be no longer I who live and endure, 
but ‘Thou in me who livest and endurest.”’ 

‘Then August came, and on the eve of the As- 
sumption he was seized with a pain in his head so 
terrible that even he cried out against it, and de- 
manded with “unimaginable insistence’ that Com- 
munion be brought to him. Still, however, the doc- 
tors refused, though now Gilberte was desperately 
afraid, and she called the doctors in again. But they 
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were quite reassuring. ‘There was nothing at all to 
fear, they said, a bad attack of neuralgia was the 
sick man’s trouble. Only Pascal knew that they were 
wrong. ‘They do not understand my case,’ he said 
to Gilberte. “This headache is extraordinary.” And 
Gilberte’s fear was so much deepened that on the 
evening of August 16 she gave “‘private orders for 
wax candles to be bought and preparations to be 
made for his receiving Communion. ‘These prepa- 
rations were useful sooner than we imagined,” she 
continues. “For about midnight he was seized with 
so violent a convulsive fit that we gave him over for 
dead, and were much concerned to see him die with- 
out the Sacrament, after having so long and so 
‘earnestly desired it. But God, as a recompense, 
miraculously suspended his convulsion, when the 
curé entered the room with the Sacrament, crying 
out: “Behold, here is He whom you have so ear- 
nestly desired.’ ‘These words roused him, and, sum- 
moning all his strength, he raised himself half up 
in bed. When he had received the Holy Viaticum 
and extreme unction, he said: ‘May God never for- 
sake me!’ ‘These were his last words. He was seized 
almost immediately afterwards with violent pains 
which continued to the end. He breathed his last 
within twenty-four hours on August 19, 1662, at 
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one o'clock in the morning, being of the age of 
thirty-nine years and two months.” 

A post-mortem examination revealed that what 
the doctors had diagnosed as neuralgia and vapors 
was really a clot on the brain, while the pains which 
they had put down to sluggish digestion were due 
to organs which were gangrened and riddled with 
tuberculosis. 

It was early on a Saturday morning that he died, 
and he was buried the following Monday in the 
church of St. Etienne-du-Mont close by. ‘There at 
ten o’clock in the morning they sang a requiem for 
him in the lovely old church where he had often 
gone to hold close converse with that Redeemer 
whom he had worshiped. 

The church was full, and it was a motley crowd 
collected in it, scientists, scholars, friends whom he 
had cared for, numbers of the poor whom he had 
helped. Gilberte was there, her husband and her 
children, Stephen, a young man now, the two rest- 
less little boys whom Jacqueline had sent to him, 
Marguerite on whom the miracle of the thorn had 
been wrought, and besides, a number of his Port 
Royal friends, Antoine Arnauld, Father Singlin, 
Father De Saci, and old D’Andilly with his ‘“‘ver- 
milion face” and hair that was whiter than ever 
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now. All were linked to him by bonds of love. And 
he had loved them too, though he had loved far 
more deeply than any there that morning, her who 
had gone before him, the sister Jacqueline, who 
had been for so long his inspiration and his guide. 
The world had been empty for him since she left 
it, she whose heart had been as one with his. 

His death made no great commotion in Paris, 
and few among those gathered in the church on 
that sultry August morning would have surmised 
the fame, the veneration, and also the great love 
which his memory was later to evoke. He was recog- 
nized already, it is true, as a great scientist and a 
master of French prose, but nothing more. For no- 
body knew anything as yet of that untidy mass of 
papers in his room or of the discolored parchment 
hidden in his coat. ‘The real Pascal was still veiled 
from them. “He will be little known to posterity,” 
wrote one of his fellow hermits. ‘What will remain 
of this great mind but two or three little works?” 

And Antoine Arnauld and Singlin and De Saci, 
and all those others who had been to him as teach- 
ers doubtless thought the same. Yet they are all 
forgotten, while his influence grows stronger with 
the passing years. For he touched in his Pensées the 
essential heart of man and made himself akin to all 
men in so doing. “He possessed to the highest de- 
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gree of intensity,” wrote Sainte Beuve, “the feeling 
of the human person,” while a yet more modern 
_ French critic points to him as “‘the brother of all 
sinners, of all converts, of all wounded men. His 
guiding force was his heart, which he possesses in 
common with God’s most humble creatures.” 

He was not always humble himself, and he was 
certainly by no means simple, yet he attained both 
humility and simplicity before he died, and self- 
lessness as well. But he would have attained only 
to a part of all these were it not for the influence of 
Jacqueline, who died unknown and encompassed 
by great sadness. For had she turned aside from her 
vocation, as he had desired that she should, and 
made her home with him, his companion and his 
nurse, he would never have torn his way to the 
heights which he actually scaled with her help as a 
Port Royal nun. Nor would she have reached the 
heights which she achieved and whose greatness 
were recognized by all who knew her best. 

We may indeed admire the intellectual genius 
and literary ability of Blaise Pascal and the earnest 
asceticism, even austerity, of both Blaise and his sis- 
ter Jacqueline. But we must deplore and condemn 
the individual pride that made them unsubmissive 
to the authority which Christ established in His 
Church. 
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INDEX 


Adding machine, 18 
Agnes, Mother, 80, 82 ff.: Francis 
de Sales’ influence, 84; Le 
chapelet secret by, 37; per- 
sonality of, 85; and St. Cy- 
ran’s teaching, 83 
Aiguillon, Duchess d’: 
queline, 13 f. 
Andilly, Robert d’; see Arnauld, 
Robert 
Angélique, Mother, 27 
death of, 181 
during the Fronde, 94 f. 
first meeting with Jacqueline, 
62 
her “awakening,” 29 
relatives of, 46 
Robert Arnauld and, 39 
St. Cyran and, 39 
Annat, Father: confessor of 
Louis XIV, 167 
Anne of Austria (queen of 
France), 5: and Jacqueline’s 
poem, 10 
Apologetics, 
69 f. 
Arnauld family, 27: members be- 
come Port Royalists, 32 f. 
Arnauld, Antoine (father of 
Mother Angélique): death 
of, 32; visit to Port Royal, 31 
Arnauld, Antoine (brother of 
Mother Angélique), 46: anti- 
Jesuit pamphlet by, 132; 
Discourse on the Reforma- 
tion of the Inner Man, by, 
49; Frequent Communion, 
by, 46; return to Port Royal, 
163 


and Jac- 


Blaise’s projected, 


Arnauld, Jacqueline: becomes 
abbess, 28; see also Angé- 
lique, Mother 

Arnauld, Robert, 91, 122, 146, 
162: hermit at Port Royal, 
86; St. Cyran and, 39 

Arnauld, “the Great”; see Ar- 
nauld, Antoine 

Augustine, St.: St. Cyran and 
writings of, 44 

Augustinus by Jansen, 39: con- 
demnation of, 131 

Auvergne, 1: Pascal family in, 9 


Bail, Father: 
Royal, 173 

Barometer, Blaise Pascal and in- 
vention of, 53, 70 

Bérulle, De: spiritual advice of, 
84 

Breviary; see Office 

Bus; see Omnibus 


confessor at Port 


Calvinism, Port Royal and, 133 

Chantal, St., 35 

Chapelet secret, by Mother Ag- 
nes, 37: defended by St. 
Cyran, 40 

Clermont-Ferrand, 1: Pascal fam- 
ily return to, 72 

Corneille, Pierre: and Jacque- 
line’s poetry, 17 

Court life in Paris, 5 


Descartes, visit to Blaise Pascal. 
56 
Divine Office; see Office 
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INDEX 


Dolls, Jacqueline’s fondness for, 
21 


Euphémie, Sister; see Pascal, Jac- 
queline 


Five Propositions, The, 167 

Formulary, the anti-Jansenist, 
174 

Francis de Sales, St., 35: director 
of Port Royal nuns, 84 

Frequent Communion by An- 
toine Arnauld, 46: opposi- 
tion of Vincent de Paul, 46 

Fronde, the, 75, 94 


Galileo, 6 
Gambling, its attraction for 
Blaise, 104 


Grace, St. Cyran’s doctrine, 44 
Guillebert, Pére, 52: consulted by 
Jacqueline, 61 


Henry IV (king of France), visit 
to Port Royal, 29 

Hermits of Port Royal, 45: Di- 
vine Office, 45 

Hymns, Jacqueline’s translation 
of Latin, 74 


Jansen, Cornelius, 38: the Augus- 
tinus by, 39 

Jansenism, condemnation of, 
Rae f. 

Jesuits and Port Royal, 35, 131 

Joseph, Father: and St. Cyran, 43 


Le Maitre, Antoine 
conversion of, 42 
death of, 165 
Father Singlin and, 86 
hermit life of, 45 
influenced by St. Cyran, 41 
marriage of, 33 
at Port Royal, 86 
Les Granges: Blaise at, 118; her- 
mits at, 87 


Liancourt, Duke de: absolution 
refused to, 131 

Little schools of Port Royal, 45 

Louis XIII, Richelieu and, 5 

Louis XIV, 94: opposition to 
Port Royal, 171; personal 
reign, 166 f. 

Louise de Marillac, St., 35 

Luynes, Duke de, 117 


Manipulators, the, 25 

Mazarin (cardinal), 47, 94: death 
of, 170 

Méré, Chevalier de, 100 

Miracle of the thorn, 149 

Mystery of Jesus by Blaise Pascal, 
116 


Office, Divine: recited by Port 
Royal hermits, 45 

Omnibus,.invention of, 193 

Oratorians and Port Royal, 84 

Order of Perpetual Adoration, 
36 


Paris: court life in, 5; Jacque- 
line’s return to, 75 

Pascal family 
affection of members, 11 
in Auvergne, 9 
at Clermont, 1, 72 
first interest in Port Royal, 26 
in Paris, 5, 8 
in Rouen, 15 ff. 

Pascal, Antoinette (mother of 

Blaise): death of, 1 

Pascal, Blaise 
accident to, 113 
adolescence of, 20 
affection for Jacqueline, 23 
attracted to Port Royal, 48 
attraction of gambling, 104 
break with Port Royal, 191 
conversion of, 50, 114 
death of, 198 
Descartes’ visit to, 56 
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Pascal, Blaise (continued) 

development of adding ma- 
chine, 19 

and Duke de Roannez, 99 

early attitude to religion, 23 

early illness, 3 

education of, 7 

Father Singlin consulted by, 
117 

health of, 1 

hermit life of, 110 ff. 

and his father, 9 

influence of Jacqueline, 123 

influence on Jacqueline, 50 

invention of barometer, 53, 70 

invention of omnibus, 193 

Jacqueline’s devotion to, 54 

and Jacqueline’s vocation, 77, 
84, 91 £. 

journey to Poitu, 99 f. 

last illness of, 186 ff. 

at Les Granges, 118 

living at an inn, 147 

M. Pascal assisted by, 19 

mathematician, 6 

mental traits, 6 

Mystery of Jesus by, 116 

nephews living with him, 168 

project of apologetics, 69 f., 
129 f. 

The Provincial Letters by, 
139 ff. 

question of Jacqueline’s dowry, 
105, ff. 

return to Paris, 55 

Stephen Périer and, 24 

studies, 7 

suffering of, 54 

Treatise on Love by, 102 

Pascal, Etienne (father of 
Blaise) 

accident to, 24 

and Blaise, 9 

death of, 76 

education of his children, 3 f. 

flight from Paris, 11 
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Pascal, Etienne (continued) 


follower of Port Royal, 52 

government office held by, 15 

interest in science, 6 

and Jacqueline’s vocation, 63, 
66 ff. 

last illness of, 75 

recalled by Richelieu, 13 f. 

return from hiding, 14 

treated by manipulators, 25 

work at Rouen, 18 


Pascal, Gilberte: health of, 1; ill- 


ness of, 73; and Jacqueline, 8; 
marriage to Florin Périer, 23; 
at Rouen, 52 


Pascal, Jacqueline 


acting by, 13 

affection for Blaise, 23 

attack of smallpox, 11 

attraction to Port Royal, 61 

Blaise’s opposition to her voca- 
tion, 84 

childhood of, 9 

conversion to Port Royal, 49 

at the court, 10 

death of, 182 

departure for Port Royal, 78 

devotion to Blaise, 54 

and Duchess d’Aguillon, 13 

early attitude to religion, 23 

education of, 7 

Father Singlin consulted by, 63 

Father Singlin’s influence, 60 

favor from Richelieu, 13 

first meeting with Mother 
Angélique, 62 

fondness for poetry, 8 

formula signed by, 180 

and Gilberte, 8 

girlhood of, 21 

health of, 2 

her father’s opposition, 63 ff. 

her inheritance, 105 

influence of Blaise, 50 

influence on Blaise, 123 

introduced to Corneille, 17 


INDEX 


Pascal, Jacqueline (continued) 
learning to read, 8 
life at Clermont, 73 
novice mistress, 123 
novitiate, 80, 88, 98 
as playwright, 9 
poetry of, 11 f., 22 
presented to the Queen, 10 
profession, 108 
proposals of marriage, 24 
question of her dowry, 105 ff. 
receives confirmation, 54 
recluse at home, 67 ff. 
renown of her poetry, 10 
return to Paris, 55, 75 
Richelieu’s favor, 13 f. 
translation of Latin hymns, 
74 
and visitation of Port Royal, 
177 
vocation of, 65 ff.: Blaise’s op- 
position to, 91 f. 
work among the 
125 f. 
Périer, Florin: Gilberte’s mar- 
riage to, 23 
Périer, Stephen: birth of, 23; and 
Blaise, 24 
Port Royal (convent), 27 ff., 111 
attitude to Jesuits, 35 
Blaise attracted to, 48 
Blaise’s disinterest in, 71 
the building, 28 
Calvinist spirit of, 133 
Francis de Sales director of, 84 
Jesuits and, 131 
life of reparation, 34 
novices removed, 173 
Oratorians and, 84 
the Pascals’ first interest in, 26 
reform of, 30 
refugee nuns at, 06 ff. 
their view of God, 33 
visitation of, 177 
Port Royal hermits, 45, 85: ban- 
ished, 167; Divine Office, 45; 


children, 


Port Royal hermits (continued) 
egotism of, 120; expulsion 
of, 146 

Port Royal schools, 45: closing 
of, 167 

Provincial Letters 
Pascal, 139 ff. 


by Blaise 


Reformation of the Inner Man 
by Antoine Arnauld, 49 
Revolt of the barefooted, 16 
Richelieu 
displeasure with M. Pascal, 11 
enmity toward St. Cyran, 41 
Louis XIII and, 5 
M. Pascal appointed to office, 
15 
M. Pascal recalled by, 13 f. 
opposition to St. Cyran, 44 
Roannez, Duke de: attracted to 
Port Royal, 122; Blaise and, 


99 
Rouen, taxation in, 16 


Saci, Father de, 118 
St. Cyran, Abbé de, 38 
Antoine Le Maitre influenced 
by, 41 
Chapelet secret defended by, 
40 
character of, 40 
doctrine of, 44 
enmity of Richelieu, 41, 44 
Father Joseph and, 43 
Father Singlin influenced by, 
59 
imprisonment of, 43 f. 
Mother Agnes and teaching of, 
83 
Mother Angélique and, 39 
Robert Arnauld and, 39 
Séguier’s opposition to, 43 
writings of St. Augustine, 44 
Séguier (chancellor), opposition 
to St. Cyran, 43 
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INDEX 


Singlin, Father Solitaries; see Hermits 
aided by Vincent de Paul, 59 aD 
consulted by Blaise, 117 Taxation in Rouen, 16 
consulted by Jacqueline, 63 Thorn, miracle of the, 149 
in hiding, 173 Thoughts of Blaise Pascal, 187 
influenced by St. Cyran, 59 Treatise on Love by Blaise Pascal, 
and Le Maitre, 86 ie 


Port Royal confessor, 59 
preacher, 59 f. 
return of, 163 Witchcraft, 3 


Vincent de Paul, St., 35 
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